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“OH, RUPERT! RUPBRT! [ WANTED TO DIE, AND NOW I WOULD GIVE 80 MUCH 


_ LETTY LARONE. 
[A NOVELETTE.) 


CHAPTER I." 


“Tr will be very awkward for us all,” said 
Alicia Larone, knitting her handsome brows in a 
frown, “I don’t grudge the girl her fortune, 
because we never have regarded it as ours, but I 
most decidedly object to her introduction into 
the home circle,” 
Bat, my dear,” weakly argued her mother, 

jast consider. The poor child is your own 
cousin; she has for years been debarred of her 
rights, and beside ourselves she has no one. 
Dying, her father bequeathed her to our care 
sod kindness, You would not have us turn a 
“leaf ear to so nateral s request as his ?” 

“But,” said Alicia, again, “‘we shall have to 
“ccount for her to our friends ; and then there is 
Philip to be told ; you cannot be blind to the 
fact that be is intensely proud.” 

‘Of course,” broke in the third of the little 








party, “it is annoying, but I do not see that 
Letty need be tabooed because her mother was 
an actress, and her father turned his back upon 
his old friends when be married her—or rather, 
they covled in their affection ; and actresses are 
well received now.” 

" Actresses of note/” remarked Alicia, pointedly, 
“and Uncle Egbert’s wife never rose above the 
foot of the ladder, according to all that I can 
hear ; she was chiefly employed because she was 
ornamental.” 

“ And it is good to be nothing more than that,” 
sighed Marcia, whom no one accused of being 
beautiful. “If I could change my features I 
would feast myself on my reflection day and 
night, Often I envy you, Alicia—yees, with all 
my beart |—and yet I would not have you lose 
one of your charms that I might be the richer!” 
And the dark eyes were turned affectionately 
upon her twin sister's handsome face. 

Marcia, herself, was not even “ good-looking ;” 
her complexion was sallow, her black hair 
coarse and straight, her nose decidedly snub, 
and her mouth was decidedly too large ; but she 


had good teeth, and her pleasant smile redeemed | 


her face from actual ugliness, 








FOR LIFE,” SOBBED LETTY. 


At the tribute to her beauty, Alicia’s features 
softened, ss, laying one shapely hand upoe 
Marcia’s, she eaid,— 

“Te is given you to be useful, and I know you 
are a greater favourite than I can hope to be 
with all our acquaintances ; you have such cheery 
ways!" 

“ Half a loaf is better than none!” laughed 
Marcia cuefully ; then ene added, ‘‘ Well, we will 
make the best of the change in our lives, and I 
haven't the slightest doubt we shall like Letty 
very much ; I, at least, intend todo so, Now, 
mother mine, suppose we sce that everything is 
in readiness for her? Philip is coming up the 
terrace, aud we shall be de trop.” 

With a smile and a nod she linked her hand 
in Mrs. Larone’s arm and drew her out of the 
room towards the broad staircase, just as a young 
man entered by a French window, saying,— 

* Alone, Alicia? Truly, I am in luck’s way.” 

The proud beauty’s face flushed into anintm- 
tion, her dark eyes were suffused with sudden 
joy, as quickly repressed; but that transient 
gleam would have told a close observer that this 
calm, self-contained woman worshipped the man 
she at times affected to tolerate ; that she was 
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capable of » deep, absorbiog passion ; that under 
the icy exterior beat a fiery heart, 

As ehe gave him her hand, she merely said,— 

“You are earlier than naval, Philip ; but that 
iw fortunate, aa] want a little quiet talk before 
the others return,” 

“Tar ab your service,” he answered, sinking 
into a chair beside her ; “ what is the subject in 
ha ad ag 

“Yétty Lorove, my cousin ; she ie to arrive 
with papa this evening.” 

“ think I understood that-from your letter 


f£ Tueeday ; anything fresh occurred since then 
with regard to the etrange relative }” 

“Nob to us; but I wanted to acquaint you 
with her story by word of mouth, I will 


brief as possible, so that I do not weary you, It 
ia your right (flushing slightly at thie 
veference to their recent engagement) to know all 
he chronicles of the family, 

“ No doubt you have heard from Mr, Devizes 
hab my father had a younger brother who 
offended grandfather by making a mésa/liance. 

“Hie vame was Egbert, and he always seems 
to have had Echemian proclivities; however that 
may be, when ke was only twenty. three, he 
mariied Lucy Rogers, a third or fourth-rate 
actress, 

" There was nothivg actually against the girl 
beyond her profession and her birth ; both her 
varents being engaged at the theatre where Uncle 

sbert met her, 

‘¢ My grandfather was furious, and swore that 
not one penny of his movey should ever croas bia 

ns land agesin; that he might beg, steal, 
starve, apd yet no help from him (my grand- 
tather} Bh honld ever reach hin. 

“Ta the day of his death he kept his solemn 
ooth ; tt .was vaguely. known that Egbert bad cast 
in his Jot with his theatrical friends, that he 
cecasiopally wrote little comedies which added 
somewhat to bie scanty purses 

* Bud wher he lived, or how he fared, no one 
cared to inguire ; end as ihe years went by he 
became like. one dead tc his own family. 

‘How could it be otherwise? Then grand- 
father, who hed lovg been ailing; took to hia bed. 
and as from the first no hopes. were entertained 

his recovery, he wat advised to settle his 
affairs without lelay. Papa then Spey ota 
other, bud the old man would>not: bear bit 

‘* Just before his death he confe:sed that re- 
membering his awful cath,he dared do nothin 
for Egbert but as the exid rapidly pa nero | 
he had a codicil drawn up, hy which he direeted 
that should Egbert have child or children, astna 
of six hundred pounds should be settled yearly’ 
upon that child, or divided in equal portions “be- 
tween those children. 

To do this he took two huadred pounds each 
from Marcia’s, Rupert's, end my own fortunce-—- 
of course,” sheadded, quickly, “we do nob com- 
plain of th vis, beirg already amply provided for. 
What we dislike is that we should be com- 
pelled to recognice our cousin—wheo hes been 
found, 

“A fortnight ago, when we had no thought 
that the mystery of Uncle Egbert would ever 
be solved, a letter came from him, begging papa 
to go at once to him as he was dying, and was 
apxioys about bis daughter's future. 

‘Of course papa lost no time in replying, 
and in the interview which followed, it tran- 
epired Egbert had acquainted himeelf with the 
terms of his father’s will, that be had never 
once lost sight of us, and he now entreated us 
to receive Letty into our home. 

“Papa weakly consented, so vow he is the 
girl's guardiau—she is nob quite nineteen—and 

e shall be called upon to endure all sorte of 
unpleasaniuesses because of her,” 

“Not of necezaiiy,” said Philip Devizes, with 
rather a hored expression ; “ the girl’s father was 
a gentleman, and birth will tell.’ 

“But, on the aye beng, her mother’s people 


were common ; and s} 9 hereeli bas been on the 
voarda four yeare, sieving juvenile parte, of 
course, It is all very horrible, and has been a 


dreadful trial to coniees it all to you, Philip, 
do you really feel as you look-—-not too utterly 
disgusted | 

*Tam by no means ace odalised,” he answered, 


nment, Philip 





b plit of am of amusement iy his fine dark eyes, 
wx are really makiv mouutain out of a 
molebill. I have not “slightest doubt tant 
fae ceed cousin will prove a pleasant ine Rao Ne 
as girle are 80 imitative, what she lacks in tone 
she will quickly learn of you and Marcia. What 
has Rupert to say on the Tabject 
“ Ob, Rupert's opinions, are mever worth con-: 
sidering. believe he is delighted to think she 
will be 2 thora in my side. But Philip, you 
have taken a heavy load from my mind, I 
thought with your pride of race——” 
“T am pot going to marry your cousin, but 
you,” he interrupted, quickly, ‘ 


good fortune.” mes 

Again that sudden light in her @ ret, : 
quick, passing flush ; this time he sawit, 
moved by ib to kiss "her. Her whit 1 
about his neck, her voice grown dreagaily te 
whispered, — 

‘*T am avery happy woman, 
perhaps than you can underat 
before he could reply, Marcia’s voi 
calling her to inspect Letty’s 
* that'ia a moment Philip i binself 

one, 






The handsome southern lookit fave was very 
thoughtful, as he stoo:] idly plu @ carnation 
to pieces. He was ibinking of and - his 


engagement, telling bimself he was a lucky) 
mortal, that his lady love wae all thab he could 
desire; it wae cad that-he should need to 
reassure hiimeelf of this so often |! It was strange 
he chould so frequently wish Alicia 9 little more 
faulty, a little less i icy. Something in her manner 
when she spoke of her orphan cousin hed janmed 
upon his I ea reo hae pa . waa 

And yet the engagement bad given suc 
faction all round. | Lhe jady, known as the head. 
some Mise Larone, waeigently born, well dowered, 
and of queenly presence. 

She was twenty-seven, Philip thirty, and they 
had met for the first Lime, three months ago; at 
the house of Philip’s uvcle, Mri Devizer, whooe 
heir he was. 

The young barrister had adtaivea the ven, 
hitherto upapproachalle beauty, and seeing. this 
the uncle suggested it.was high time he should 
marry, Whatmore euitable wife could he detire 
than Alicia Larobe? "Philip thought the matter 
over; he did not particularly to change his 
condition, but.on the other hiand why not %, And 
go it came about. that be 4nd Alicia plighted their 
dang and wereto be warried in the fall of the 


yea 7 

"Of what’ are) you. ihioking said a voice 
behind him, and he.came owt of dreamiand with 
a start to'fin® Marcia laughing up at hiv, whilat 
her sister stood somewhat in the background, 
“ Phil, conscience doth make cowards of us all, 
what burthen lies on ycurs ?”’ 

“The burthen of a forgotten appointment ; I 
am afraid it is too late to keep it new, but ab 
least, it is worth the trial,” 

“ But,” said Alicia, “ you will not run away ; 
you must dine with us to- @ay of «ll days.” 

“If only to make ¢ ‘he acquaintance cf a new 
member of the family,” chimed in Marcia. 

“Even to meet the pretty cousin I cannot 
satay ; perhaps out of co mpaesion toher T Bo; aun 
thinking of the ordeal already before her,” and 
after a few words to Marcia, a whispered good. bye 
to Alicia he left, all unconscious that the latter’s 
eyes followed his retreating figure with love in 
their depths, that iu her beart she was whisper- 
ing,— 

“Tiove you! Ilove you! would that I dared 
show you howmuch! Philip! Philip! you have 
choeen me from among women, then why should 
I be unsatisfied} Why is it that I am. question- 
ing always—how much does hs care? does he 
care at all #” 

Clever, quick of perception, clear of diseern- 
Devizes waa yet as ignorant of bis 
fiancée’s true nature as of that of the girl he had 
never seen—Letty Larone. 

At eight o’clock the travellers arrived ; Mr, 
Larone lifted his niece in fatherly fashion from 
the landay, led her towards the house; she was a 
slight young creature of medium height, but 
looking tmaller by reason of het slendernes: and 


‘jand there isa’t a } 
iellow for miles round who does not bth 










ay 


simple mourn garb. ‘ie wil 
pe ‘docloatog small oval PR poy! by of 
whose outlines and saicalyet’ ea colourin, peal 
bave made it emigre ak without the senai- 
tive scarlet, mouth, t “purple-grey eyes 
looking so wistfully from beneath black brows and 
lashes which formed a striking contrast to the 
mnasses of yellow-brown hain. . 

A fair Larone was an anomaly ; ” Alicla res 
marked sotto voce, “ like her mother, I suppose—. 
still her appearance ie good,” advanced 
politely to meet the girl, Marcia, wever, took 
both the little hands in here, ssying very 
kindly,— 

“Welcome Letty—thrice welcome to Ladis- 

’ and then made a § for her mother, 

turn next,” & gay voice es a dark 
5, follow, resembling Marcig- more thav 
don the scene. “I will introduce 
son and heir of the house, yclept 
% your service now and always, cousin 


" owas her home-coming, 
PISHAPTER IL. «ie, 
ees the enmmer morning rode 


ae and » the ag 8 vt ted. on. ® 
at criapiet, ud ob at mara 









nae wae \Now and again Re se 
some. instruction, or 8d BY ony. for 
her, the of the. time in 
mt i Tit happy with 

om » that: gre ve us, 
Letty,” he : sy Me hers 
in friendly * is 1 mean as. Pear id 


fashion. 
as you cap'be when your lege ie no heavy and 
recent,” =) 
“Vou te yery good,” she anawered gravely, 
and with it) eservation. 
“Y wish I cotild hear you say you are really 
and traly, content.” 
“ Oh,’E am, Rupért, indeed, indeed I am, and 
hic’, grateful to you ali, bat” 
kxiew. there was 6 ‘put inthe case, Does it 
sonal 2 Alicie' Ob, what a tell-tale face yours 
is Letty! ‘Well, take my advice, cousin, and pay 
no attention ta Ally’ gs airs and graces. She is a 
Reenty, and sbe knoweit, She has been spoiled 
all her life, and a)! her life has ruled the whole 
family. If she is cold te you, so she is to al! 
others, even to Philip Devizes. By Jove, | 


would rather have Alicia for a sister than a wile. 
Va rather ya voleano than an iceberg. 
Never you mind ber.” 


“But,” said Letty, her head drooping, “ you 
must not think it is for myself I mind, I know 
I am very foolish and ignorant. There are s0 
many things I ought to be acquainted with and 
am not—that naturally makes Alicia impatient-—- 
but—but, oh, Rupert, she should not speak 
slightingly of my mother, or forbid me to men- 
tion ber to my new acquaintances. 

“Does she do that!” savagely, “Then I 
promise you J will ree to the matier——” 

“No, no, no!” cried Letty energetically. 
‘Do nof let me sow distension between you. I 
ought not to have spoken, only you are so kind 
to me that it seems natural to confide in you; 
and then Marcia is goodness iteelf.” 

“ She is s brick, and worth twenty of the beauty, 
although men are such fools, they never seem to 
think « plain woman can be pleasantand rea! 
grit ; but, Letty, you say I have your confidence, 
suppose you tell me something of your pact 
life ?” 

“There is nob much to tell, perhaps nothing 
that would interest you. We lived #0 quietly, we 
did not make many iriends, 2nd we were certainly 
what you would call r; but for all these 
drawbacks we were very hapr ye My mother, you 
know, wasonly a ‘fourth-rate’ actress, but she was 
little short of an angel, and when she died it 
seemed that my father had no longer energy or 
eare to live. For two years I caw bim failing, 
and only wy poor earnings stood between us and 
starvation. But he never complained, He used 





to say, ‘ Don’t trouble, little one, brighter days 
are in store for you,’ and I vever guessed that ihe 
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prighter days wereall for me, Yet how can they 
be glad, unshared by him!” she ended almost 
wailingly.. “Rupert, I almost hate my grand, 
father’s memory, that he could deal his own gon 
auch a bitter portion. Is it such a very heinous 
sin to marry for love #” 

“By Jove, a man is a fool who marries for any 
other reason,” Rupert rejoined with an ardent 
giance at the fair, flushed face, and a quick 
awakening of his own heart. “Look here, Letty, 
you shall make me the repository of your little 
secrets, your stories of the past, and even your 
thoughte ifvyou will, and in return you will give 
me—your—your friendship,” 

“You have that already,” she answered geutly. 
“J seem to baye known you for years and 

ears,” 

He ought tohave rejoiced ab this, but curiously 
enough he felt almost chagrined by her extreme 
frankness. For some reason, which he did not 
even try to discover, he wished she had been 
more shy with him, although her'confidence was 
so pleasant. Still, he breathed nothing of this, 
being of the order of man that takes the gifts 
tue gods send, gratefully and unquestioniogly ; 
and having, too, a happy way of enjoying 
the present moment to the utmost. But he was 
distinctly. amnoyed when, following fast on 
the clatter of hoofs, cnme the sound of Philip's 
voice, and the next instant the comfortable 
téte a-téte was ended; 

“Now this is great good fortune,” cried Philip, 
with a smile for Letty. "T thought I should 
have a lonely ride to Ladisland, now I find I am 


to travel In good company !” 
* You'll have to go slowly tifen,” rejoined Ru- 
pert, “ Letty’s animal is averse to speed.” 


“Well, who would wish to shorten such an 
enjoyable journey on such a day? ‘Turk will 
amble or walk with the meekest of his kind if I 
give the word,” and Philip, with a strange look 
in his eyes, reined up on Letty's left baod. 

“You are making splendid progress,” he said, 
‘we shall have you riding with the hounds when 
the next season falls.” 

She laughed shyly. 

“Tam afraid to think of a canter at present,” 
she said, : 

“Tam loth te believe that ; the Larones are 
never conspicuous for timidity, Come, I 
will challenge you to a rum just as far as the 
fifth poplar from here-——” 

“* No,” said Rupert. “Letty is such a novice 
ia the saddle, it isn’ fair.” 

“Pooh | what a poor opinion you have of your 
cousin’s cou ; am I to believe thad you are 
actually afraid, Misa Letty?” and something in 
the glance of his dark eyea made her answer In 
epite of herself, — 

“Tam not quite so cowardly, Mr, Devizes,” 

“Then you accept. my challenge—done ! one! 
two, three,—off {” and away went Turk, Letty 
following at a very respectable pace, and reaching 
ine goal about three minutes aftor Philip. As 
she joined him, so lovely in her excitement 
and hidden fear, he said in a low voice,— 

‘i wish that you were my pupil ; you would 
do credit to my teaching, Letty, won't you 
sometimes let me relieve Rupert of his duties 1” 

No,” she anewered, beginning to tremble 
under his tone, his look ; no more patient master 
than my cousin ever lived, and, Mr. Devizes, 
Alicis would not be pleased.” 

{t was aa though she had thrown cold water 
upon him ; he did. not reply, and his face hard- 
ened, as without another word the girl, turning 
her pony’s head, rode back to meet the slowly 
and sulkily advancing Rupert. 

“What has that . fellow been saying to 
you?” he demanded, as she joined him, fushed 
ind trembling. 

“Nothing ; that is, Mr. Devizes was pleased to 
fatter me upon my poor perfurmence,” 

There wag no-further ce then for speech, 
aod the ripe jd of the ride was singularly 
quiet, neither of the men contributing much to 
ihe conversation, and Letty was glad when sho 
could ‘escape to her room to lay aside her 
Mist, ory ‘ 

Yet she seemed in no hurry to do this as she 
Stood before an open window, looking with very 





troubled eyes over the lovely gardens and pleasant 
meadow-land, . 

She was thinking of Philip Devizes, vaguely 
wishing that he had never crossed her path, be- 
cause alwaye he brought with him an element of 


and unrest, 

She had been at Ladisland a month, and they 
had met every day; with the quickness of 
woman's instinct ehe read that Alicia's passion 
received but a lukewarm return from him ; that 
there were times when be could scarcely conceal 
his wearineas of his fetters, his growing distaste 
for the mask-like beauty, his impatience of her 
cold composura, 

She felt too, with a guilty throb, that he 
evinced a far too decided interest in herself; 
that the flashing eyes, the handsome southern 
face wore now and again an expression for her 
which never gladdened Alicia’s gaze, 

Her head sank low, as a voice in her heart 
whispered, ‘‘and what of your feelings?” 

With a sense of utter humiliation, a keen aud 
ever increasing pain, she realized that Philip was 
gaining the mastery over her thoughts, her in- 
clinations ; and that ib grew harder every day to 
run counter to his half expressed wishes, or to 
fly at his advance, 

Pm a wicked, wicked girl!” she thought, 
bitterly, “ How dare I let my mind stray to him 
when almost he is Alicia’s husband? Why must 
I love him who is not free to give me love in 
return! I wish I had never comehere! I wish 
we had never met! Oh, this is worse than all 
other agony to bear!” 

Poor Letty, poor little Totty! so honestly 
striving to be ioyal to her unfriendly cousin ; so 
fiercely fighting with her weakness and her woe ! 

Philip not yet stayed to analyse his own 
feelings ; he was concious that Al’cia’s society 
did not afford him tinmixed delight, that he 
thought of their wedding day with something 
like repulsion. Of course he meant to marry 
her ; they would doubtless be a mode! couple, and 
as happy as most of their acquaintance. Yet 
always before his mental vision rose a sweet wist- 
ful face, with a halo of sunny hair, and a pair of 
dewy soft eyes, in which love lay sleeping until 
its awakening kiss. 





With ail the force of his passionate nature he 
wad learning to idolise her $ he did not even strive 
against himself, but drifting with the tide, recked 
nothing of the end. The more Letty avoided 
him, the more eager became his purs:it, and it 
was not always easy to hide his infatuation from 
Alicia, who regarded her cousin with growing 
distrust and disfavour. 

It was of these things Letty thoughtas shestood 
by the window, and her heart was heavy as lead 
when she went down later to luncheon, Philip 


| Was present now in the gayest of spirits, and 


Rupert, with recovered good humour, made a 
place for the girl by his side, It was a gay meal, 
even Alicia, unbending from her usuai dignity, 
and smiling over Philip’s witty sallies, Perhaps 
uv one but he noticed how quiet Letty was, aad 
to her relief he seemed scarcely to glance at her. 


looked, even of the white flowers she had fastened 
at her throat, He saw, too, the strained expres- 
sion about the mouth, the faint traces of recent 
tears beneath the lovely eyes, and a wild desire 


fort her posseased bim. 


Marcia and Alicia had gone away to receive come 
visitors, he strolled into the garden, hnowiag 
where he would find Letty. There was a little 
arbour in @ remote corner, covered now with 
golden roses, and thither, hardly caring what he 
did, Puilip’s feet led him. He: paused outside a 
moment, his quickiear catching the sound of faint 
sobbing, aud then he stayed for nothing more 
Forgetful of honour, forgetful of Alicia,and his fost 
approaching marriage, he dashed aside the droop- 
ing boughs, and entered. There was Letty, her 
face hidden in her hands, her slender form shakeu 
with sobs. Before she could move, almost before 
ehe was aware of his presence, he wae beside her, 
bad knelt before her and drawn her trembling 
fingers down 30that the sweet face was fully 
revealed in all ita sorrow and tears, 








| 
{ 
| 


} 





“YLeoty! Letty ! my little darling, what is 
it? Why do you eshrisk 
you angry that Ihave ventured bere?” 


“No, no; not avery, but grieved; please go 


away. I am notin any trouble—only very foolish 
and weak. Please, please, for my sake leave me.” 

“Tb is for your sake [ stay, Lebty, don’t you 
guess, don’t you know all you ars to me,” and he 
kissed her hands madly, But she rose in great 
haste, sore distressed for him, and afraid of her 
self, 


“T dare not listen,” she faltered. “Ob, Mr. 
Devizes, this is ao wrong, so false to Alicia; re- 
member how dearly she loves you, and it is not 
manly to make fun of eo weak and poor o creature 
as you know me to be.” 

“As Heaven is my witness, Letty, I love you 
with all my soul ; I have no thought you do not 
enter. I have struggled against my passion, my 
rasdness, if so you will call it, but ib is too strong 
for me. [throw honour to the winds if only yeu 
will listen to me—and you do love me” 

“Oh, I wish I could aay no to that! but it is 
too true, and now I must bear the punishment for 
my presumption as best I can, because neither 

ou whom she loves, nor J, who am sheltered by 

er father’s roof, will wrong her io thought or 
deed. Forget the admission | have made, forget 
this brief interview, which never should have 
been ; and never let Alicia auspect the truth, for 
that would be to wreck both your lives.” 

He stood half stunned a moment, knowing 
that she reasoned well and honcourably ; then he 
said in a shaken yoice,— 

* At least grant me one boon before you g> 
— kiss me, dear.” 

But she with a passionate gesture of negation 
eluded his embrace, and passing bim by returned 
swiftly to the house, 





CHAPTER IiIi. 


“Letty is looking very pale,” said Marcia 
about three weeks before the date fixed for the 
wedding, “and she is losing ail her bright ways; 
I am afraid the child is ill.” 

Philip, who had been idly turning over some 
prints, glanced up quickly, only to return to his 
study of them, when he met the steady, ques 
tioning gaze ot his betrothed’s eyes ; apparently 
he was no further interested, but in reality he 
was waiting impatiently for the next worda. 
They fell from Mrs, Larone’s lips, 

“| have noticed it too, and taxed ber with it, 
but she protests ehe is quite well; the change 
exists only in our imagination, But ebe is 
curiously listless, Only to-day wheo the girls wore 
trying on their gowns she begged me to excuse 
ber from any active part in the wedding.” . 

** What reason did she give for such an odd 
request?” asked Alicia in level tones. 

“None, but that her term of mourning had 
nof nearly expired, and she should be a kill joy.”’ 

* But it is too late now to alter srrangemente , 
Philip, you must use your powers of persuasion 


Yet he was conscious of all she did, of how she | with my capricious cousin,” - 


The dusky colour swept over the hendsome 
face and brow as the bridegroom-elect made 
answer, 

"J, Alicia, Great Scott! whab influence do 


to catch her close to his heart, to kiss and com- you suppose I bave with Miss Letty #” 


Her eyes still held his, and be knew that he 


After luncheon she slipped away, and his | looked guilty, the knowledge made him angry. 
spirits suffered some abatement ; but later when | 


“If your cousin does net care to grace the 
ceremony with her presenca, let her have her 
own way; an unwilling guest would not add 
greatly to the gaiety of the function.” 

Alicia caid no more ; she waa always a woman 
of few words, but she was not a fool, and she waa 
most diatinctly jealous of the admiration Philip 
had shown for Letty; although she did mot 
believe he had really sinned against her even ia 
word, she was ready to aceuse him of flirtation, 
and as to Letty, well, her keen eyes had pierced 
the mask of indifference the poor child had tried 
to wear, and read her heavy secret, T'hat she 
should dare to litt her eyes to Philip was a won- 
atrous crime, and she would not hesitate to 
punish it as it deserved when chance afforded. 

Miserable, reckless and wretched, Philip 
Devizes came sud went, spending as, much tims 


from me? Ar, 
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as he coud in town, making all sorts of 
excuses to get away from Ladisland and its 
neighbourhood, Ue and Letty had never met 
save in the presence of othere since thab memor- 
able day in the arbour, so that returning from 
ove of his brief excursions, and seeing her sud- 
denly ao little before him in a leafy lane he 
hurriedly joined her, As he spoké her name she 
confrvated him breathless with pain and faint 
with fear ; she had tried so hard to avoid any 
interviews, but fate was against her, and perhaps 
just for this once she was not sorry to be with 
rim alone, 

‘*How long are we to live this, Letty ? con- 
tinually dodging each other, as though one of 
us was plague-stricken? Won't you give me 
one happy half hour before my fate is sealed ?” 

Her piteous eyes met his. 

“Ib is wise we should live apart,” she said, 
gently, “ but Iam giad that you have found me 
here to-day; because I want to ask a great—a 
very great favour, Cannod you—will you not 
contrive to leave me out of the festivities }” 

He thought of Alicia’s words, and shrank from 
profering any request which pointed to av 
understanding between Letty and himself, know 
img well that it would make matters worse for 
the girl. She understanding his hesitation broke 
out 

“Oh, ab least for pity’s sake do this; it is not 
much J ask, but I shall be for ever grateful.” 

“You shall uot figure as bridesmaid,” he 
interrupted passionately, “on one condition ; 
that condition is Letty that you take the place of 
bride, You must hear me now; this is not a 
sudden wild thought, but a purpose that has 
been growing ia my brain for weeks, ever since 
that day in the arbour—when you refused me the 
slightest concession. Letty, my darling, my 
darling, give me your hand and with it your pro 
raise to leave all aud cleave only to me,” 

“Oh! this is cruel: This is unmanly,” she 
cried, weeping bitterly. ‘'I ask for help and you 
not ouly refuse it, but offer me a temptation 
almost beyond my power to resist, Philip, as 1 
said to you once before I say to you again. 
Remember Alicia /” 

“T have got beyond that: I can find room in 
my heart only for--Letty. My life is empty 
without—-Letty, Can Alicia love as we do? 
Does her heart beat a thought quicker when I am 
with her? If! hurt her, she will suffer through 
her vanity alone !” 

“No, no; with all the force of her repreased 
nature she cares for you. Philip, it would be 
worse than death to her to find you false or cold. 
I will not share with you the crime of wrecking 
her life. Ours isa cruel fate, but we need not 
therefore involve others in it.” 

Neither saw the white, passion-stricken face 
which peered through the leafy hedge ab ther 
though it seemed almost as though those blazing 
eyes raust draw a)! attention to themseives, 

“ Are all women «so conscientious, so nicely cal- 
culating as you?” asked Philip, “If you cared 
one-tenth as much for me—as Heaven help me— 
Tcare for you, you could vot stay to think of 
others, You would tread down every obstacle to 
achieve your desiie--your passion is as ‘ water 
unto wine,’”’ 

“It may be so,” she sadly answered; “ but 
even youscarcely believe that, though you are eo 
angry with me. Philip, if you were less dear to 
me, your honour less precious, it may be I should 
listen and play a traitor’s part toe win for ever 
after the hate of those who have befriended me, 
the scorn of every rightminded girl, and most 
cruel of all—your contempt. Ah! my dear, you 
will thank me one day that I held fast to my re- 
solve——and until that day comes try to learn the 
leeson of forgetfulness. It fs not for you who 
wooed and won my courin to put her to open 
ridicule.” 

Silence /"’ whispered the listener. 
hill you that you dare plead for me to him.” 

Philip stood, his head drooped, in deep and 
bitter thought ; then he said,— 

“Perhaps you are right; but honour is a poor 
substitute for love ; still I will buy my fetter ; 
and you, well, you will forget me and marry 
Rupert!” 

“It will not be quite so easy to put you out of 


“T could 


a 








my life,” Letty said pathetically ; ‘‘but if that 
thought cone:’es you do not Tet it escape you. 
And now, Philip, let us say good-bye, nob aa those 
who are saying it for a day, a week, a year; but 
as those who have no hope of meeting on earth 
again. Leb us see each other no more, if that be 
possible, and in some way I will contrive to spare 
you the pain of seeing me at her side at the altar. 
Good-bye, dear heart ; and may Heaven have you 
always in its keeping |” 

She did not resist him then as he took her in 
his arto: ; it was love's renunciation and farewell. 
She could not refuse him that firet, last kiss, eo 
full of passion and paic, Surely it was no sin 
against Alicia, and she would never know. 

Thus they stood together a moment, heart to 
heart, Letty praying that never might she suffer 
such agony again ; then, very gently, she freed 
herself from those embracing arms. Nod one 
word did she speak ; but with a faint gesture of 
farewell, pathetic in ite silence and hop-lessness, 
she left his side and hurried from the spot, 
Philip taking av opposite direction. 

When each had disappeared Alicia stepped inte 
the open—a tall, beautiful figure, showing majestic 
against the darkening sky ; her handsome face 
was distorted by the agony of the proud soul 
within. She was humbled to the very dust by 
the thought that Letty—the child of a mere 
nobody, herself & mere nobody—should be pre- 
ferred to Mise Larone, the beauty. 

Butabove all hermortification—deeper, stronger, 
bitterer far,.was the knowledge that Philip had 
never held her dear, and she worshipped Ais, 

But she made no moan as she stood there, her 
arms rigid by her sides, her hands fiercely 
clenched ; she was thinking, thiaking—how beat 
to avenge her wrongs, not by violence. She was 
too proud to resort to any criminal method, 
she held her own honour too dearly for that ; but 
in some way Letty should suffer. As for 
Philip—her cet lips quivered—he was her bonds- 
man, she would hold him in thrall. She would 
wear his name, reign in his home, and by her 
own grace and sweetness win to herself the 
heart which had never yet wakened to her touch. 

Once his wife he would naturally turn to her, 
and forget this brief idle dream, Then her 
hands met in a convulsive clasp as she said in 4 
dry, hard voice,— 

“Philip, my Philip! you are more cruel than 
death ; and yet I would not yield you to any 
woman to win a true lover over her broken heart, 
I will wio my way to yours.” 

Lying wakeful and wretched on her bed that 
night, Letty heard the door cautiously open, then 
the curtains which formed a sort of alcove 
between it and her bed were parted, and Alicia 
appeared, Something in the expression of her 
eyes, on her white handsoms face, made Letty 
cower down among her pillows; she concentrated 
hate and scorn, which so completely transfigured 
it, told her that Philip’s falsehood and her own 
fully were known to her cousin, and she felt she 
must expect no mercy, 

‘Get up,” eaid Alicia in level tones, ‘‘I want 
to talk with you,” and like a child Letty obeyed. 
She only looked a child as she stood there trem- 
bling with fear, her hair all loose about her 
piteous little face, her big eyes lifted appealingly 
to those above. 

Like a vice Alicia's slender hands grasped her 
shoulders, as she said in a low penetrating 
tone,— 

“J heard and saw all that passed to-day 
between you and my agianced husband, I know 
you now as a desiguing and treacherous gicl, fit 
daughter of a low-born mother; and but that 
you are by name a cousin, [ would show you 
less mercy than now I propose. Oh, you fool ! 
you poor doll-faced fool, to pit yourself against 
me! Itis true that now he admires you, thinks 
he loves you” (ab! how those words hurt her), 
‘but how soon would he weary of you? JI, only 
J, have his esteem. I, only I, can govern his way- 
ward will or control his wandering fancy—— 
unstable as water—in those worda you read his 
character—upon that weakness of his | take my 
stand, Now you—who have eaten our bread, 
slept under the shelter of our roof, repaying 
every kindly deed with blackest ingratitude— 


you must return to your own kind. Between us 
there can be no:hiog but envy and hate, Before 
my wedding day you shall have ieft Ladisland 
and us behind !” 

With a low cry of pain and fear Letty flung 
herself on her knees before Alicia, sobbing out,— 

“ Oh, do not send me away ; 1 haye no friendr, 
no place of refuge; I am unfit noW for the old 
life, Alicia, I never meant to harm you, I had no 
wish, no thought to steal away your lover ; I do 
not know when first I grew to care for him—bu» 
if you heard all, you know that I pleaded for you, 
that Iam nob so black as I appear, » let 
me stay—and I will hide myself away from you 
and from him—eand when it is all over—he will 
forget even as I hope to do.” 

The proud resentful face was still bent upon 
her without any sign of relenting,-and as ber 
faltering voice died out Alicia said,— 

“TI told you I should exercise more mercy 
towards you than you merit. I am not driving 
you out upon the world, to starve or die; but I 
ama fully resolved that you shall go before further 
harm is done. Do you suppose I am blind to 
Rupert’s growing passion for you, or that remem- 
bering the bumiliation to which you have 
subjected me, I would leave any stone unturned 
to prevent such a marriage? In three days’ time 
I receive my last quarterly allowance from my 
father; out of that I will give you twenty 
pounds; an ample sum for a month’s support, 
to s girl who, like yourself, has been unueed 
to half such an amount in the same time. On 
the fourth morning you will leave here, without 
telling your purpose te any, and you will 
remain in a place of hiding until I am well 
away from England; you may then write my 
father acquaintivgyhim with your place of resi- 
dence, your weariness of our quiet way of 
living, your desire that he should make other 
arrangements for you during the further period 
of your minority.” 

“Oh, no! no! no! Alicia, dear Alicia, do not 
let me appear co ungrateful,” cried Letty, 
clinging to her ski:ts, “do not let mine be tha 
hand to wound those who have so befriended 
me. I will do you no further wrong.” 

But Alicia thrusting her away, said icily,— 

“T will not go from my word ; it is useles« 
to appeal to my parents or Marcia—because 
if they knew the truth they would drive you fron 
the doors with loathing—even Rupert’s infatua- 
tion would die a epeedy death. If you would go 
without absolute dishonour—go now—because 
any meeting on your part will most certainly be 
the signal for your doom,” and still regarding her 
with eyes of bate, Alicia went alowly ovt, leaving 
Letty cowering and sobbing, with her face hiddex 
in the wealth of her hair, 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tr was twodays later, Letty had absented 
herself from the family circle on the plea that 
she wes unwell, and when her aunt and Marcis 
climbed to her room they found no reason {o 
doubt her word. She was as white as the clematis 
about her window. There were deep hollows 
about the wistful, lovely eyes, and the droop of 
the mouth was inexpressibly mournful, She 
tried to smile as she thanked them for their 
solicitude, but the effort was not crowned with 
success, and there were tears in Mrs, Larone’s 
kind eyes as she put an arm about her, 
saying, . 

“ Are you not happy with us, Letty? What 
secret trouble is changing you, child? Cannot 
you confide in me—think of me as in your dead 
mother’s place?” 

‘© Oh, if I could! if I could!” the girl broke 
out, with an irrepressible sob; “but, indeed, 
there is nothing much to tell—only a foolish 
trouble I have created for myself—oh, don’t 
look at me so, Auntie—I have dune nothiag 
wrong—I—I am only wretched and unfor- 
tunate !” 

And more she would not cay, although they 
preszed her sorel 





Mra, Larone lett her, perplexed, hurt, and, é 
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the truth must be told,a little angry; but 
Marcia stayed.to whisper,— 

“Is it anything about Rupert—have you and 
be quarrelled like silly children j” 

“No, ob, no! Rupert has been always better 
to me than I deserve. Please do not question 
me apy more, dear Marcia—an‘, ob, my best 
and kindest of cousins, whatever happens, how- 
ever much I may seem to forget you, or to cast 
your love, your goodness, behind me, try—try— 
to think—‘ wrong and foolish as she was, she 
was never false in her affection for me.’” 

She was crying, eo quietly, so hopelessly, with 
auch utter self-abandonment, that Marcia, hoping 
to cheer her, said, gaily,— 

“Why, Letty, little cousin, little goose! 
What is this? You speak as though you were 
going to perpetrate some dreadful deed. You 
could not be more in earnest if you were giving 
a dying charge——” 

“Or if I were going away for ever,’ sobbed 
Letty, “I wonder, would yeu care if, after to- 
night, you never siw my face again, and lost all 
trace of me for all time to come,” 

“To-morrow,” said the practical Marcia, “ you 
shall see Doetor Gaskell, You are suffering either 
from acute dyspepsia, or a terrible fin of the 
olues.” 

Bat on the staircase she paused, saying to 
herself, — 

“Js it Philip? Can it be Philip? Matters 
seem curiously strained between him and Alicia 
—yet who would think of Letty twice when she 
was near? Puor little Letty ! poor little Letty ! 
I can only hope lam mistaken—for her sake and 
Rupert’s,”’ 

That afternoon Mrs. Larone and _ her 
daughters attended the Cottage Flower Show, 
Philip accompanying them, much against his 
will, and with very bad grace indeed. The 
nearer the bridal day drew, the more he realized 
how blank was the life before him, the more he 
curseé the folly which had precipitated him into 
an engagement with the handsome Miss Larone., 
He was guiltily conscious that his betrothed 
watched his every action, that she lacked that 
perfect: confidence in him he could have wished 
her to cultivate, He was, moreover, unpleasantly 
aware that ehe was not a woman to be easily 
hoodwinked, 

Letty watched them drive away with a feeling 
of relief. She was weary of confinement, weary 
of hervelf and her own sad society. Her roome, 
too, were unplessantly warm, for, although 
September was well advanced, the weather was 
still as sultry as when dog days first fell. So she 
crept downstaire, a shrinking, timid figure, find- 
ing her way slowly to the library, the coolest, 
least frequented room in the house, 

Closing the door with a little thankful sigh, 
she began to walk towards the big west window, 
when her steps were arrested by Rupert’s voice 
crying joyfully,— 

“Letty!” _ 

And the next instant be had sprung from the 
depths of his easy chair tomeet her. She turned 
inetinctively to fly, but he was too quick for her, 
already his hands were holding her fast, and 
bis honest, loving eyes were regarding her 
pitifully, tenderly, 

‘Oh, you poor, small creature! What have 
you done to yourself? And why would you rnuu 
away from me? What bave I done to cffend 
you? There,” as she began to tremble, “you 
shall not answer a single question until I have 
made you comfortable,’ 

And picking her up as easily as though she had 
been a child, he deposited her upon a couch, 
which he drew far into the cool shadows; and 
then, seating himeelf beside her, he said,— 

“Now, Letty, I want to know what ails 
you, sud everything beside that you care to 
tell,’ 

_ “Ihave nothing to tell,’ she auswered under 
her breath, ‘'* Indved, indeed, it is so, Cousin 
Rupert,” 

“Could you not dispense with the cousin, and 
call me Rupert oply!"” he demanded, with a 
slight frown, which passed instantly as her 
distress increased. “' Now, Letty, you are aware 
you are fibbing dreadfully, that it is wisked 


to lie. Then why do you do it? To paraphrase 
Hartley Coleridge— 


" Something has heart to say, something om thy 
breast does we' 


Something evil does this load, most assuredly for- 
bode.” 


Then why not confide it tome? Why Le'ty ! 
my dear! my dearest Letty!” as she burat into 
sudden tears, “I did not mean to hurt or mock 
you. Heaven seen that I love you too well to 
add wilfully to your unhappiness. Letty | 
sweetheart !—keep your secret if you think it 
best and wisest, only let me help you to bear 
the burden whose nature I wil) not ack to know, 
for my love and my loyalty’s sake.” 

This truly was adding trouble to trouble ; 
least of all dia the poor child desire her cousia 
for her wooer ; and yet so honestly find was ehe 
of him, that she would bave avawered him with 
kind words if ehe had dared. Now, after a pas- 
sionate struggle with herself, she whispered, 
oat sorrow is res that will pass, but I muet 

gat it alone, and Rupertb-—-” 

“Go on,” he pleaded, “Jet me at least gather 
hope from your voice,” 

“Hope! ob, never that, never that dear 
Repert! I can only say to you ‘forget me,’ it 
is better so, ob, much better e0, although with 
all my heart I wish I could have answerec: 
differently.” 

Silence! The young man was fighting 
with the first awful pangs of “derpieed love” 
and despair, bud presently he said, “ Be true to 
me now Letty, it is all I ask, Is there anyone 
else 3” 

A moment she hesitated, a moment a false- 
hood trembled on her lips, then his plea “ Be 
true to me,” stirring her heart to its inmost 
depths, forced from her the reply, “ There is 
someone,” but she could add no more, 

“ Letty ! ”» 

The word broke from him like a cry of pain, 
but he followed it sharply with the question, 
“Who ishe? Why does he not epenly claim 
you? Are youashamed of him or his calling?” 

A pitiful smile curved her lips. ‘ No Rupert, 
he is above me in everything the world most 
prizes; he never asked me to care for hiw. | 
cannot tell how ib came about, unless like poor 
Elaine seeing him I met my doom. And now I 
roust tuffer for my folly—it is a commonplace 
story—but—but—oh! it seems so much to me 
—my whole life’s hope and joy, gore down like 
a frail boat in an angry sea.” 

* But love cannot live ou without response,” 
Rupert cried in his unwisdem, “ this is only an 
idle fancy, Letty. You will crush it out, tread 
it under, as many a girl has done before you, 
See dear, | venture to hope again, having no 
rival, step by step, to contest my claim. My 
dear, my dear, give me but leave to win you, ard 
1 wili win you.” 

She shook her bead sadly, not believing such a 
thing possible, ‘Do not deceive yourself ; with 
all my soul I wieh I conid bid you hore, I wish 
I dared give you my hand, promising to find my 
happiness with you. But Rupert! oh, Rupert ! 
it cannot be! May your bride be a happier, 
more fortunate woman than the one you have 
tg-day so honoured) If by dying I could work 





out your joy, how gladly would I die, for I am 
Vitogether weary of the world and my owu woee, 
With that she hid her face upon her arms, 
neither weeping nor moaning any more; bat 
supine and silent with the heavy weight of her 
disappointment and her own perplexitiocs, After 
what seemed a very long interval Rupert spoke, 
his voice sounding faint and far away. 

“To-day I abide by your decision ; but the 


my unfailivg love will waken some pity, son 
response in your heart; until then I shall live 
in hope, I ask you nothing. I care to know 
only jusb as coh as you are pleased to tell me 
now or in the future, because I bave utter confi- 
dence in your goodness and ycur trutb, and a 
firm belief that Heaven will be gracious to us 
both.” 

Almost before the echo of his words had died 
out, he, stooping quickly, kissed her once ; as 





quickly turned away and lefp her praying for 


| him, and for the guidance she so cruelly needed. 
i Tf she had dared she would have mado a clean 
breast of the matter to Mrs. Larone, but she was 
aware that, kind and good as her aunt and 
Marcia were, they would condemn her on Aiicia’s 
account, because cold and haughty as the beanty 
was they loved her without stint, and believed 
her incapable of anything mean or cruel, 

She crept up to her apartments, where 
she made a pretence of sipping tha ter 
served her by a neat and kindly maid ; then, 
eaping her weary head upon her band, she gave 


| 
' 
} 


again a piteous plant broke from her. } «= 

“ My father! my father! why did you leave 
| me lonely! Ob, that I could die and come to 
you!” then her thoughts turned to Philip, and 
she prayed, “Heaven show him mercy ; teach 
him forgetfulness of one whose only worthiness 
lay in her love,” 

She saw her cousins and Mrs, Larone return, 
Philip not beiog with them, Alicia wore an 
exhausted look, and her eyes were sombre be- 
neath their heavy lide, 

Letty did uct dine that evening with the 
family, and as night approached +he lay down 
upon. her bed feigning sleep, Put vo one 
molested ) r, She heard bolts slipped, wiudowe 
fastened, . .od-nights exchanged, then she pot 
out her own light, crying to herself, iy, - 

“ Alone and aafe at last! alone—face to face 
with my trouble ; now, for courege to meet fh 
| bravely !” 

She could neither rest nor sleep ; the heat wae 
insufferable to her in her excited and nervous 
condition ; she lang open wide berwindow looking 
out on the quiet, lovely world, Before her lsy 
the gardens, from which came the pungent odours 
of early autumn flowers; beyond them a dark 
masa of low-lying trees, which showed biack 
against the pale blue of the starlit sky ; a silvery 
moon riding high in the heavens made all things 
clear to the eye, What a lovely world it was 
yet misery and despair stalked through it in 
ghastly guise | 

With a groan Letty drew back from her post 
at the window, and crossing the room flung back 
a curtain which hid a smail door from view. Ib 
was not bolted, and was rarely used, leading 
merely down a short light of stone steps to 


grounds. 

Letty’s rooms were situated in the most 
ancient wing of the houee, and their very re- 
moteness and privacy had made them erpecial 
favourites with the girl. Now she went swiftly 
and lightly down, and finding the bolt drawn 
opened the door, passing out into the silence and 
calm of the night. 

The cool breeze was grateful to the girls 
aching temples, her flushed and burning cheeke 
Here she could think ; here she could fight the 
| hard fight before her with none to mark or sc: ff 
| at ber anguish, 
| What should she do? Where ehou'd ehe go} 
| She never dreamed of contesting Alicia’s authority, 

but it wrung her tender heart to think when she 
| was gone there would be nove to speak for her— 
none to defend her; they would ail think her 
evil and ungrateful; even Rupert would see hei 
with Alicia’a eyes and despise her, A sob rose 
to her lips, but was choked in its birth by the 
sound of a voice speaking her name in passionate 
accents, 

Half fainting with mingled fear and pain «he 
recognived Philip, but to his greeting she 
answered only,— 

“Why have you come? ob, why have you 








time must surely come when my patient waiting, | 
| he repliel, heeding her evtreaty as little as the 





ecme? Go away before you are discovered. 
Your presence can mean only misery for me.” 
“The houee ia all asleep, there is no danger,” 


soughbing of the wind inthe boughs, ‘‘ This hour 
is yours and mine; I will not foregoit. J eaw 
the light in your window as I tramped up and 
down, unable to rest away from you, end it led 
me here ; but I never looked for such joy as this. 
My darling! my darling! only tell me you are a 
little glad to see me.” 

“T cannot; itis not true. Oh, Philip, Philip, 
how very cruel you are to me!” 

He had cavght her close, her white face lay 


herself up to very bitter musing. Now aud. 


another door which afforded egresa to the. 
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lig & frail flower io the flow of the lovely hair, 
ber shut lids veiled the love and anguish in her 
eyed, as stooping he kissed her, nob once but 
mavy times, with s mad passion that thrilled her 
Jens with joy than fear, 


CHAPTER Y. 


“ How could you have the heart to send me 
sway? How could you steel yourself to spoil 
oar two lives? Letty, Letty, our souls are 
wedded, and nothing you can urge or do will 
vefcome that one fact; you are mine by your 
i+ye, mine by every true impuise of your true 

cart! My darliog, my wife, lot the world say 
what ft will, I hold you fast !” 

tie spoke like one who had drunk deeply, and 

the draught had been but the wine of love— 

r awhile it rendered him incapable of coherent 
thought or apeech, forgetful of honour and all 

@ beside the fact that he wanted and would 
postess Letty. 

She did not etrugglein bis embrace ; his passion 

med to absorl her into itself; she felt weak 
nd ill, the mere creature of his dominant will, 

in and through ali rang the words, “ For 
‘ father’s namesake be true to your better 
3” 
Philip,” sha whispered, “oh! my dear, you 
ight have spared me this last most cruel scene 
nh | T would not even in seeming reproach you 
bat we had ssid good-bye—I was growing 
yaore reconciled to the idea—in time it would 
uot have been eo very bard to bear—~” 
in time,” he broke out, fiercely, “when we 
wore too old for love or joy, when we had learned 

‘ull content, it would have been easy to emile 

sxx our folly, perhaps,—-but now-—now—while 
youth is with us, whilst our hearts beat with 
jove’s wild thrill, or tremble with its despair-— 
parting means more than death to me, it means 
damnation———" 

“Oh, no! no! this is weax, unmanly, unlike 
you-—-unlike the man } hold dear, the hero {i 
worship, irom the depths of our sorrow each 
elall rise nobler, purer, less selfish—if eadder— 
Hiaaven will help us to bear the burthen laid 
upon ue, will teach us even to use this trial for 

¢ own good and the blessing of others,” 

He laughed harshly 

“You are happy it you can hold and believe 

ich 8 creed—-but you do not, you do uot! 


You 
sanot look me in the face and say you have any 
Lope of good vo comsif to-night we part. Do you | 
think Lam mad enough to lose you now at the 
eleventh hour? I take back every promize I 


rave you--and as Heaven is my witness I will 
vot les you go until you say ‘I will be your wife, 
. vu 


‘ 


vannot, I dare not ; be merciful { be content 
»w that my heart is yours——" 

hall be content only when my ring is on 
your hand, and your voice has spoken the words 
cll will bind us fastfor all time, Come, Letty, 


be kind 


nN 
I 
(o an 
~~ 
little love, 
Lam kind when I bid you remember your 
jour, when I remind you of someone who holds 

uu juss as dear as 1 do—it maybe dearer, for 


18 bas kaown you long, and is even now all but 
ir wife—Philip—we ust part,” and—passion- 
ly- vill never see your face again of my 


1 as of an opening win- 
red oub—it was Mrs, Larone, 
ired after the day's exertions 
ld not sleep, aud thinking she heard voices, 





had risen from her bed 

etty stood so fully tevealed that there was no | 
possible chance of mistaking her, even if her 
beautiful hair had not betrayed her identity ; but 
Philip was well in the shadow of a drooping tree, 
vad the watcher did not recognize bim. 


Tt startled her sorely to see the girl at such a 
time and place, 
gave one hasty glauce towards her husband, but 
he was eleeping scundly, so screening herself 


with the curtains she remained at her post of | 


beervation, her heart sore and angry, for Letty 
had grown dear to her, 
‘ 


in converse with any man ; she | 





words, Philip but pressed her the closer to his 
heart, entreating, scolding, persuading, re- 
proaching, but never wavering from his purpose. 

The fight between love and honour was very 
bitter in his little sweetheart’s soul: Ib seemed 
to her that she must yield or die of her anguish. 

Suddenly some chance soand attracted her 
attention, glancing quickly up she saw her aunt's 
outlined figure, and stri with poor, tremb- 
ling hands to thrust her lover aside, she whis- 
pered, hurriedly,— 

“Gol go! there is time; from her window 
ehe cannot see you, and J will not betray you. I 
will die rather than harm you.” 

Alas! alas! this was but another weapon in 
Philip’s relentless hand ; he was quick to use it. 
Still keeping well in the shadow, he said, “ for 
us the die is cost, Letty; you cannot send me 
away if you would, To-morrow the whole house- 
hold will sit in judgment upon you ; you will be 
questioned, threatened, denounced, if you refuse 
to give the name of your midnight lover. The 
powers that Le will declare you have cause to be 
ashamed of him; that heis some low-born child 
whom you dare not openly acknowledge. You 
will be an outcast and a pariah, just for a foolish 
scruple. If, on the other hand, you confess to 
my identity, though they revile and reproach 
you, they can do us no more, because, as wy pro- 
mised: wife, you will leave their roof. I aim not 
rich, but I have enough to maintain you com- 
fortably—think, Letty | love.and joy, a home with 
me in lieu of batred, pain, & shelter grudgingly 
given.” 

“Philip! Philip | do not tempt me; at least 
my conscience acquits me of all evil.” 

“You force me to speak brutally. The world 
will not; echo the verdict of your conscience when 
your relatives have told their story, Either you 
must sflence scandal by becoming my wife, or 
you will live out your days under a cloud of dis- 
grace.” - 

She caught her breath with a half shriek ; she 
forgot those watchful eyes above, all save the 
words he had epoken—they would haunt ber 
many a weary day—-she saw only his face 
changed and distorted by passion so. terribly that 
she scarce could bear to look upon it. Some- 
thing like repuleion made her tremble and grow 

sick, 
| “Now,” he said, harshly, “speak, You have 
| tittle time left for your decision. Mra, Larone 
may come down atiany moment. 1 shall hold 
you thus antil you answer as I wish.” 

A swift prayer rose from her heart ; then half 
panting she said,— 

* You must have your way—that is enough— 
oh ! loose me--I can bear uo more,” 

“Sweetheart ! wife! my heart's darling, I 

| knew that in the end victory must be mine. To- 
| night it is good-bye ; to-morrow, at dusk, you will 

leave here, joining me at thestation. I will take 
you to Overdean where you may stay with some 
friends of mine until our marriage is. an accom- 
plished thing ; and Letty, I approve of your deci- 
| sion to keep my name out of the matter when you 
; are questioned; nothing now must come be- 
tween us. When we meet all my arrangements 
will be complete, and oh! my dear, my bonny 
dear, you never shall regret giving your sweet 
life into my keeping. Give ms your promise 
once again, 

“J will say nothing more to you now, except 
‘remember to-morrow.’ It is not I, who will 
forget.” 

And then she suffered him bo kiss her. 

The next moment his tall figure disappeared 
| among the deep shadows of the trees, whilst hers 
was plainly visible as she crossed the lawn to the 
| oaken door which led up to her chamber. 

There, on her kuees, beside her bed, weeping 
and praying she remained long; at last she 
threw herself down, wondering wildly how she 

| could meet Mrs. Larone in the morning—and so 
worn was she with misery and perplexity, that 

| despite all she had song through, and the 

| terrible ordeal before her, she fell into a heavy 
slumber, from which she did not wake until the 

| day was well advanced, 

{ When ehe had sipped her coffee, a maid told 

















When the poof child had uttered ber final | her Mr. and Mrs. Larone wished to see her alone 


in the library at her earliest leisure; a scared 
expression came into the beautiful Fcc grey 
eyes, and she put down the-cup with a clatter, 
Still, she was able to drese a little later, 
strengthening her heart with the words,— 

“Oh, Heaven | thou knowest my Innocence, 
and my resolve ; uphold the one and confirm tho 
other. Let me not fallin the hour of trial.” 

She was very white when she entered the 
library ; but there was a strange calin in her 
manter, such utter purity and innocence on the 
wide brow, the sweet sad face that Mra. Larone 
was staggered ; almost she thought her senses 
had deceived her, but the next instant she was 
angry that guilt should wear such s guise, Mr, 
Larone spoke first, in grave, grieved tones that 
went to Letty’s heart. te 

“Come here, my child, I have something of a 
very painful nature to say, and although dis- 
tressed and vexed beyond measure, I want to 
remember all through that. you are my dead 
brother’s child, and all your previous training has 
been against you. This morning youraunt made 
a communication to me which necessitates very 
plain speaking. She was an eye-witness to your 
clandestine meeting with some man unknown, at 
a moet unusual hour.. Now, I do not for an 
instant believe you have been more than india- 
creet ; you probably do not regard your conduct 
as peculiar and indecorous, but you must 
remember that you have left Bohemia and its 
license behind. If this man Sere lover, and I 
eee no other solution to your escapade, why does 
he not claim you openly instead of pens | 
your happiness by periiling your good name ¢ 
he is unworthy, then leave me to deal with him; 
give me your full confidence, Letty, and you will 
have no cause to complain of my use of it.” 

She answered, not looking at him. 

“ Unole, I can tell you very little ; I am afraid 
you may not even believe that little, and yet 
upon my honour it is the truth. My companion 
last night is my lover, but we met by chance— 
that is, I did nop even know he was in the h- 
bourhood, I was restless and—asnd disturbed in 
my mind, and foolishly went out into the 
gardene—he joined me there—oh! I would I 
could convince you thatI am not the treacherous 
girl you believe me—and—and—this—my lover 
—will not see me here again.” 

“ All this is wide of the mark, Letty ; be more 
explicit,” her aunt ssid, coldly. 

*I cannot, indeed I cannot,” 

"Do ‘you mean that you have sent your ifl- 
advised suitor away!” questioned Mr, Larone. 

“T mean that we can never. marry—he—he is 
not a free man,” 

“ Married!” ejaculated her aunt in horror, 
“and you knowing it, encouraged bis attention.” 

A denial leapt to the poor child’s lips, but it 
was never uttered ; she was so afraid of betray- 
ing Philip, of bringing misery upou those who 
had been good to her; so with dro»ping head 
she answered, 

I never knew until too late al! that he had 
grown to me; all the grief that must follow on 
our mutual attachment. It is ended now—all 
intercourse between us—-and so forgive me if you 
can, and to strengthen me let me have the blessed 
thought that I have not wholly lost your love, 
and your confidence,” 

*T am bitterly disappoiated in you, Letty; 
most bitterly ; the very fact that you withhold 
your confidence, so lovingly asked, so earnestly 
desired, tells against you. Uatil your majority 
you must remain in my care; it shall be my 
utmost endeavour to protect you from un- 
serupulous adventurers, and eave you from your- 
self. But I cannot trust you longer ; from to- 
day you will sccoun to me for all your actions, 
your goiags aud comings, and at night your 
aunt’s maid will share your room, At least you 
skv'l mot put us to open shame—and the only 
mercy I can show you is to keep your folly 
gecret from your cousins, You may go now; 
youc presence irritates me.” 

Piteousty ehe glanced at Mrs. Larone, as 
piteously entreated, — 

“ Aunt, speak for me, oh, do not send me away 
in anger: believe, if I dare—if without hurt to 
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to another, Pmight speak—my: lips should not 
long be sealed.” 
" Protestatione’ are good in their place, but 
they alone will not satisfy,” rejoined Mre, 
Larone. abies 

¢ Perhaps,” said the poor ne ie quivering 

, “one day you will ju me jusily; until 

ra I will reniember all your goodness, al) your 
esre of and for me; oh, so gratefully, so thank- 
fully~for’ the’ rest--ob | for: the rest,—I wish 
that I could die and trouble youno more!” She 
stood a momient; twisting her hands in agony ; 
seeing no change‘in those fixe}, cold faces, then 
murmuring; “ Pity me! pity me ! and forgice |” 
She crept away like'a hurt thing, Often on her 
weary way to her room she paused, with her hand 
pressed hard’to her heart, ber teeth clenched io 
agony; reaching that familiar shelter, she sat 
down upon the bed, thinking, thinking—perbaps 
preying ; for at times her lips moved as if in 
pplication, Then rising, she unlocked her desk 
to find quite a emall store of evins—there were 
twenty: , all told, She counted 
theay clowly out, droppin _ bog into her parse ; 
then a sob lifted her slender throat, “ These lie 
between me and death,” she said, “ Oh! that 
death would come to me now |” 





CHAPTER VL 


Ir was early afternooy. Letty bad Junched 
atone, had watched the departure of her cousins 
and Mra. ‘Laroue to meet the shooting party, 
Marcia had slipped up to say gocd-bye, and ex- 
claim at her pallor and evident illness, No one else 
came near her, 

Now she-was alone. There was none to watch 
hey movements, and at present no orders had 
been issued regarding them. So after awhile she 
rose, dressed herself quietl{ and went out. She 

no fear of being waylaid, her only dread was 
that she might encounter Philip, her one hope, 
td escape him. That she loved him was true, but 
her love had received a terrible shock. His utter 
disregard. of Alicia’s clains, his ernel vee of her 
own dilemma, bis carelessness of her good repute, 
had shocked and chilled her. 

She naw eaw her hero’s fault in the cold light 
of reason, and she shrank from committing her- 
self to his keeping. Her father’s motto had been 
always “Death before Dishonour.” She had 
made it hers, and so found it difficult to realize 
how Philip could: be so utterly lost to all sense of 
rightand wrong.’ She had seemed to promiee all 
that he asked, that she might have time. for 
thought, that strength should be given her to 
resist his importunities 

Now, away from the glamour of his presence, 
the magic of hie love-lit‘smile, the sound of hia 
eager, passionate voice, she felt <Ais was not quite 
the man she had loved ; that the hero.she had 
worshipped bad feet.of.clay ; that he might even 
prove a broken reed” to Ted Wpbn, for strength 
and expport. 

Gne idea on!y.posseaned her. She 2uist excape 
~-bub where 7 

Ste knew full well ber disappearance would 
create a great stir, that she would be sought far 
and wide, To hér father’s friends, to any who 
had }nown her she dared not go, The\Larones 
would most certainly inquire first of them for any 
news of her. ‘ 

Perpiexed, wretched, forlorn beyond measpre, 
she passed through the village, posting her letter 
ta Philip—it would reach him at night, sfter he 
bad waited vainly for her. It.would tell bim all 
he need ta know, and perhaps he would return to 
his old allegiance—she proyed that he might. 


She took train to Si, Paneras, the porter won- | 


dering little that ehe travelled along, and with- 
ous luggage. But long before her absence was 
ype ahe wae far enough sway from Ladis- 
land, once more a waif upun the world’s high- 
way, 


it was Marcia who discovered her absence, 


Running up te inquire why her seat ai the table 
was vacant, she found the nest deearted, the bird 
town, There was a note upon the table addressed 
to Mrs. Larone, and, with a strange heart-sinking 
Te..was very 


Maxcia carried it to her mother. 





short and not by amy: means renasuring, running | 
thus,-— 
“Dear AUNT, 

Forgive me that I secretly leave the 
shelter of your home; I simply must go. Afi-r 
to-day our lives lie wide azart—may yours run «0 
smoothly ie the earmesb’prayer of your loving a: J 
grateful niece, Lxytry Larons.” 


The elip of paper feli from the lady's hand. 

‘* Now may Heaven help and pardon her,” she 
raid, ina stricken tone, “Iam afraid she has 
placed herself beyond the reach of our assistatce,” 
and she broke into tears. “I wish I had been 
kinder, oh—I wish ehe had found it in her heart 
to trust me, for I love the child,” 

“We must find her,’ broke in Mr. Larone, 
"She musb be brought back at any cosv to ourselves | 
~-only a child, and an 1 I am afraid only | 
this morning she lied to us—that she has gone 
away with this mysterious lover-——” 

* You are talking etligmas,”’ interrupted Alicia, 
her own face white as. death wit) fear and pain. 
“* Please explain, if you consider Marcia aud 1 
worthy your confidence,” 

And even a» Mra, Larone faltered out the tale | 
Rapert entered ; struck dumb, he heard, but 
Alicia, hope and courage returning, cried, — 

"TI warned you from the first that she was un- | 
trustworthy, let her go, Why should we follow 
her, when of her ows will she has left us?) When 
she needs help she will write you.” 

* Bat she is go young, 20 very young,” pleaded 
Marcia, “and sheis.of otr own blood.” 

“And ebe has disgraced her ancieut name by a 
vulgar intrigue with a low-born stranger.” 

"Stop, Alicial” eried Rupert, in hoarse, 
laboured tones, “ until she is proved guilty uo 
man or woman shall condemn her in my ; resence. 
I hoped one dey to ¢al' her wife, in spite of a'l 
that seems so dark and strange in her conduct, I 
hope to do ee still, Ewould etake my soul upon 
her purity and trnth,” 

The handsome faee turned upon bim was livid 
with bate and scorn, 

‘Phen it ig time you were undeceived,;” said 
Alicia. ‘‘ Your paragon of purity aad truth even 
atieropted to win my lover,.my husband fro: 
me.” . 

Her words fell like a bomb in their midet. 

“Tf it is vo,” began Mrs, Larone, when Rupert 
broke out iiercely, “it is.a lie, a foul lie; although 
I aut bound to confess Philip Devizes has all 
along paid marked attention to Letty, I scarcely 
wonder you are j ® 

Anger kept Alicia speechless ; that sabe, the 

rovd beanty of the county, had cause to be 
jealous of a imere child like Letty waa gall and 
wormwood to her, but bitterer still was it to feel | 
thad her heart and its workipgs lay bare before | 
the gaze of otberr, 

Not a'word did she utter whilst her father and | 
Rapert prepared for the walk to che station, She 
was rejoiced that Letty bad gone. She tried to 
believe that Philip. was in no Way connected with 
the previous night's event, or with Letty’s flight; 
she almost compelled herself to eccept as truth 
her mother’s wide covjectuze./ She heard little 
of what Marcia was eaying, being so busy with 
her own thoughts; vaguely her mother's words 
came towards her, J 

“T will not think her shameless and wicked ; 
you. remember, Marcia, when I questioned her 
about her altered ways she gaid, ‘There is nothiog 
much to tell—only a foolieh trouble I have 
created for myself. .I have done nothing wrong. 
T am only wretched and unfortunate ’—poor | 
child ! poor child !).Alicia, have you any real 
ground to believe she cared for—for Philip— 
that he ie in any way concerned in this—this 
mystery ft” 


‘ 














| 


Alicia answered, firmly, staring straight from | and why didshe leave home / 


beneath level brows into the glowing fire, -— 

“ Thabshe professed to care for him, I swear is | 
true; that she hae @ away with another ‘over | 
proves her doubly falee:;; You do not think it 
hurta me to know that, Philip could even for | 
awhile prefer her. to me—but it does—only mine | 
is the. victory in the.end—he remains bound to 
me, and I will not give him up.” 





Her hands. were.clenched upon her knees, but | and pt rtectic 





dignity, 
y 


she gave no other sign of pein, until, Marcia put 
an arm about her, exclaitning,— 

“Oh, my dear! my dear! this ig foo bar for 
you ;’ 

Then che Started up, sayiog in & low, Serce 
tone, 

"Do 
col passivg | 
—and Philip will see her now cs she is / 

There was such malice in ber glance, her voice, 
that even her sister shrank a little from her a» 
she went on,—- 

‘T am glad that she in down—-her fair fame 
open to question~~-her name a byword on every 
lip, Learé lees than nothing that her escapade 
may reflect, faintly upon us; we are legitimate 
Larones and can afford to smile at puerile gossip, 
But ste / nothing can Lift her up again! She fp 
hopelessly, irretrievably ruined—and J thank 
Heaven for its mercy.” 

Had her pain, her humiliation been less keen, 
those who heard would have remonstrated with 
her for such terrible words ; but her wound wap 
so. new, co deep, her heart lay quivering yet with 
ite smart; so Marcia contented herself with 
saying,— 

‘*'T canaot think Letty wicked, even if she bas 
been cogquettish and foolish, aud 1 hope—ob, yeu ! 
with all iny heart I hope--father and Rupert will 
bring us tidings of her. Perbaps, dear Alicis, 
she found her iove for Philip eo strong—ihat abe 
thought it expedient to go until he was no longer 
a free man.” 

“Tt was also expedient to pub another im hls 
stead,” Iaughed Alicia, barehly, and with ro 
further word went out; whileb Mrs, Larone ane 
Marcia waited drearily the retarn of the men 
little, gueasing that. Alicia, in tis garden, wos 
lying face downwards on the cold ground, becaus 


rot. pity me; I am not a unbjecd. fer 
I would rather have hate ec scora 


” 


| of the sudden awful thought vy ich came to her. 


“Did she teil him all that passed between us * 
Does be know that to-morrow I would have 
driven her out, and have they gone together, 
leaving me to the scornful pity of my dear 
friends |” 

Meanwhile, Rupert and Mr, Larone hed hurried 
in the direction of the station: but there they 
could learn nothing beyond the fact that Mis: 
Larone had left for London by the three train, 
and travelled alone, There was no other train 
now until the mail, so that she would have 
at least between eight and uine hours’ start 1 
them. 

With a groan, Rupert turned away, his father 
saying, — 

“We had best return home until tea; we 
cannot stay here a couple of hours, beside 
should only be attracting atteation,” And, with 
a set face, Hupert followed bins oud wyon the 
road, Not far from their own lodge gates they 
suddenly confronted Philip Devizsa, evidently 
loitering with a purpose, 

With a smothered osth Rupert sprang at hi 


| catching him by the throat, exclaiming,— 


"You villain, where is she?” 

Stoggered by the fierce-and unexpected assault, 
Philip had yeb stzength and chance to hur) bis 
opponent aside, and atanding free himself, de 
manded,— 

“What -foolery is thie? Are 
drunk, that you attack me withou! 
reason }”’ 

‘‘ Neither mad nor drunk, but aware that you 
are not. 40 iguorant of toy cousia’s movementa oy 
you feign to be, Where is Letty? What have 
you done with her}. Where ia she hidden ?” 

Philip was ghastly, and for pll his bravado ho 
was trembling like 2 wowan, as he said,--- 

*{ cannot for the life of me understand your 
drift ; bat I positively affirm I know nothing of 
Miss Larone’s move:aents. Why you should 
associate me with the marterisa puzzle. Whea 
Your words imply 


you mad or 
rhyme or 


that she hss gone,” 

It was Mr, Larone wh. replied, with somo 
‘Tf you can throw avy light upon this etrenge 
affair, do soz remember that 1 am respor- lie 
for my niece’a welfare. Even if, owing to any 
ng between you, she has volunieri\y 
ma. to our esteem, our friendship 
n, Ido nob hold myself di-cha getl 
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fr mm office. I have reason to believe that| arly in the res he made his way to | about her ere she could drop half senseless to the 
chere have been love passages between you and | the Larones, asking for his fencéc's father, and | ground. 


ais unhappy girl. Devizes, if harm comes to 
her through you, you sre a double-dyed villain, 
i, by Heaven, I'll make you smart for your 
ainy! Engaged to my daaghter—presently 
be mace a@ member of the family—you have 
iberately heaped insults upon her; and not 
content with this have perverted av ianocert 
girl's mind-—— ; 

“Stop 1” said Philip ; ‘you may go too far. 
Ouly becavse of the relationship in which we 
stand to each other will I enter into any ex- 
‘lana tion or diseuesion with you upon euch * 

abject. T altogether refase to treat with him’ 
reatowing a glance of rage at Rupert). “It is 
trae thab I paid Miss Larone some careless 
ttentions, which she may or may not have 
but if she has left your care it is 
of her own free will, and not through my agency. 
i ‘now nothing of her plans—her movements ; 
beyoud this I will not go. Ouly to Alicia—tell 
her, if you care to carry any message from such 

a double-dyed villain’ as myseli, that I will see 

to-morrow.” 

That was his attitude throughout the long and 
formy interview which followed; and when 
hey parted Mr. Larone was almost convinced of 
his innocence. Not se» Rupert, who challenged 
him to fight the cause out like a man, and would 
have closed with him but for the inter ference of 
lis father and his representation of the scandal 

erning Letty which would follow if a conflict 

«kp ace. 

't to himaelt P hilip hastened home. In his 
seart he loathed his own duplicity ; the dread 
. lisinheritance, the shrinkiog from adverse 

ticism held him silent. And he was pos- 
sessed wit h a terrible fear regarding the fate of 


18) 


ft 


; 
musconstrued ; 


That she had flown to avoid him he 

:aulu. not dout He had waited so long and go 
sindy for her oming ; sie had failed to send 

bim a line acquainting him with ber change of 


purpose. 

Ih, great He eaven ! if in her 
Jesire to act hc snourably by Ali 
her life, or at then was he } 

Oa his desk lay a letter. He knew the hand- 
writing ; with shaking hands he broke the seal, 
ad drawing out the enclosure read these few 
lurried, hopeless worde : 


rap and her 
» she had taken 


Though I have robbed you of all else, I leave | 


you your honour intact. Last night, when you 
kissed me good-bye, I vowed in my heart I would 

‘ver see you again ; that never should your ring 
shine upon my band. It may be Iam weak— 


unlike other women, because your violence 
rightesed me—struck hardly upon my love, 
until uow that love lies bleeding and near to 
isath. Good-bye, Philip! forget me and be 


happy in your own way, and with some other 
woman than hopeless, homeless Larry Larons.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


was ab once ushered into hia presence. Mra, 
Larone was with him, she hai evidently spent 
the night in weeping, whilst Mr. Larone looked 
haggard and suddenly grown old. 

‘*T have come to make « clean breast of the 
whole matter,” Philip begaa. confusedly. ‘‘I 
have been a cad throughout, aod I suppose 
when you know all you will forbid me the house, 
I—and I only—am to blame for Lelty’s dis- 
appearance,” 

A sharp cry interrupted him, and there was 
Alicia standing in the doorway, her face marble 
white, her great eyes flashing with rage aud 
pain ; advancing, she said,-- 

“Tt is my right to hear all that you have to 
tell, and [insist upon it, Oh! do nod fear that 
I shall be weak. I havelosg known that-I bad 
& rival in your affection. I was witness to 2 cer. 
tain meeting between you and that girl; but I 
did not believe that you were really earnest in 
your attentions, or that you could so far forget 
your honour as to cast me aside for her—speak !” 

The justness of her accusation, the ry a 
arrogance of her manner brought the hot bio 
into hie dark, handsome face, but he answered 
temperately,— 

“Twill keep nothing back from you, Alicia, 
and Heaven knowe that [ am heartily ashamed 
of my duplicity, it was not in my mind to hurt 
you, or to drive a helpless girl to flight. I would 
ask you to forgive me if I bad any hope of for- 
giveness,” . 

“Come to the point,’ was all Alicia ssid, and 
hating himself more and more with every word 
that he uttered, Philip told his story from be- 
ginning to end, and having once begun his con 
fession, he spared himeelf in nothing ; rather he 
; seemed to find a savage satisfactioa in this 
} wholesale selfi-vilifying. He told of Letty’s 
avoidance of him, and his persistent pursuit of 
her ; of her remonstrances and her prayers for 
merey, of that chance meeting in the gardens 
when she had seemed to promise what she 
never meant to perform, and ended with a pas- 
sionate appeal on her behalf—ia nothing had she 
been to blame. He prayed that a rigorous 
search be instituted for her, let ber learn that a 
| warm welcome awaited her, that there was 
| neither anger uor reproach in their hearts, only 
| love and compassion, then she would return—if 

indeed return were possible—it might be that 
| she had rashly thrown away her -aweet life, 
Here he paled and trembied like a woman ; he 
heard Mra, Larone’s low dobbing, saw the con- 
tempt and disgust upon her husband's face, but 
it was Alicia's voice which, piercing through the 
bewilderment of his brain, compelled him to 
| listen to her worda, 





| “And what standam I to take? Do I look 
like a woman to be easily mocked, tu be care- 


lessly thrust aside when another face had 
attracted your wendering attention! A less 
proud woman than myself would leb you go, 
perhaps because she would love you less than I 
have done ; but even though you have no longer 
any care for me, I refuse to consider our contract 





Se was gone! 

1a despair—gone—little Letty, into a world 
that had never been but cruel to her, Suppose 

1 her anguish she were to do as many a 
wretched girl has done before her, finding re- 
lease from sorrow by rushing upon death? He 
was & murderer and worse ; as in a flash be saw 
all his own brutality and dishonour, and cried 
out ia the travail of his soul,— 

“God forgive me | Show me how to atone 
for all the past!” Oh! that terrible night, when 
ae would nob come near him, when Letty’s 

wll white face so persistent! ly rose up before 
him, with eyes full of pain and reproach ! 
When the echo of her sad voice as she parted 
from him rang in his ears, like the wail of a 
desperate soul. 

“T will make atonement,” he said, ‘‘ whatever 
the result to myself, Heaven knows, I did not 
rean to drive ber to this pass, or hurt her 
through my mad passion, Letty! Letty ! my 
little s veetheart, I would give years of my life 
to undo my brutality,” 





He had driven her to misery | 


aunulled. I wiil not be the mark for the mock- 
ing finger, the butt for ridicule or scornful 


| pity—in a few days I was bo be your wife. There 


ig no real reason why the ceremony should not 
take place. I trust to my own powers to win 
again your recreant love, and so I hold you to 
your promise, as 6 man of honour you cannot 
break it now.” 

“But,” he began, when she spoke, “ No argu- 
mente or entreaties will induce me to yield up my 
own ; please urge nothing of the kiad upon 
me,” 

“ But,” cried Mr. Larone, “ you cannot uader- 
stand what you are doing, my dear. Here is this 
man steeped to the lips in deceit, false to you 
and to that poor child--if you become his wife 
what happiness can you expect | Better bear 
the brunt of public opinion aad ridicule than earn 
for yourself yeara of mi 

She pressed her banda hard upon her breast, 

“T will not go from my word,” then suddenly 
flinging out her arms she cried in an awful voice, 
‘Sob, Lamill! Iam ill!” and swaying forward 
would have fallen but that her father's arms were 


Like one who dreams faintly she heard Philip's 
voice saying, — 

“Tf Alicia is content to take measTI am, | 
will keep my promise for my honour’s sake,” and 
then even whilst her heart gave one exultant 
throb, she swooned. 

When she came to herself he was gone, and it 
was Marcia's plain, kind face upon which her 
eyes opened, 

With a deep sigh she drow herself erect, and, 
remembering all, rejoiced at least Letty bad not 
divulged her share ia her disa ppearance. She felt 
strangely weak and ill, and submitted herself in 
all things to her mother and Mar ‘cia; Philip had 
gone back to town really to begin a search for the 
lost girl, and when, the next day Alicia’s ailment 
developed into nervous fever, it was publicly 
announced, that owing to the bride-elect's illness 
the wedding must be postponed, only a very few 
saw anything etrangein it, orthought of connect- 
ing it with little Letty Larose’s disappearance, 

Alicia lay in her darkened room, = 
moving, rarely speaking ; the blow she had + 
ceived was very cruel, and her pride wontieaalad 
almest aa deeply ag her love. 

But she would triumph yet, and Letty was 
lost to them for ever. 

Marcia had told her that Rupert had left 
home intent upon finding the girl ; she was 
furious at that, bud thought it prudeat to say 
little beyond : 

““T should hope that if he discovers her, he 
won't be mad enough to miury her now that 
this scandal is attached to her name.” 

And Marcia answered gravely, —- 

“T could wish him no sweeter wifethan Letty, 
provided that she can be taught to care for him. 
If only she bad dared to trust me, this dreadful 
thing had never come to passa,” 

The days lengthened into weeks. Alicia rose 
from her sick bed, and there was uo longer any 
excuse to postpone the marriage. 

Mr. Devizes had written Philip that it must be 
consummated before Christmas fell, or there would 
be gigantic alterations in his will; and Philip, 
hating himself for his weakness, loathing the 
fetters which bound him, could only comply. 

So on the fourteenth ef December, unhappy 
bride and unwilling bridegroom were made one ; 
they left Ladisland directly after the ceremony, 
for Nice ; Mise Alicia, looking very hacdsome ina 

tailor-made costume of olive She had now 
her heart's desire, but it was doubtfal if it brought 
her the satisfaction which she had hoped and 
expected. af 

Ru had refused to present ab the 
woldiog, until Marcia represented that it would 
be putting a very great slight upon Alicia, aud 
would revive the old gossip. 

(Continued on page 404.) 








FOUND DROWNED. 


--20i— 


CHAPTER V. 


Mar. SiapgN was a man of action. Upholaterers 
were sent down to Baronsford. Settlements wore 
put in hand, anda splendid trousseau was ordered 
without another week’s delay. 

In 2 month Ina was to be Mrs, Le Marchant, 
Geraid had made various attempts to lengthen, 
the engagement, but all in vain were his pleas 
that Ina was too young, little more than seventeen 
—that he would take a farewell voyage to bid 
good-bye to the “ blue water.” 

* And run the chance of being drowned? No, 
no! Everything is in train now, and the sooner 
you are ‘spliced "as you sailors say—-the better!” 
eo, without any further discussion, the old man 
carried his point, and Gerald submitted to his 
fate. 


* And how did he figure as a lover?’ you may 
ask ; but badly it must be confessed, 

Fortunately for him Ina was not an exacting 
fiancée. She modelled her expectations on the 





French fashion, and was contented with an occa- 
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sional brief visit and a daily bouquet from her 
future lord and master. 

How Gerald kathed those visits! How he 
dreaded that ghastly burlesque of love making ! 

Hesat beside Ina, onone of the magnificent sofas, 
and listened to her innocent cbhatter—her de- 
scriptions of ber new dreeses—of her diamonds ; 
and felt as if he were dreaming some foolish, pre- 
posterous dream, é 

This plain—now he thought her very plain— 
childish, empty-headed little girl to be hie wife— 
his companion for the rest of his days! ‘ As 
long as we both shall live?" ‘The thought was a 
kind of nightmare. 

But early one morning in the middle of 
September the dream was renlised, and be- 
came a hard plain fact, for Gerald and Iva 
were married at St Peter's, Eaton-equare, by 
special licence, 

The ceremony took place in the presence of 
Mr, Sladen, Sir Richard Le Marchant, ove or two 
aristocratic cousins of the bridegroom, and one or 
two moneyed acquaintances of the bride’s grand- 
father. 

The bride was married in her travelling dress, 
and immediately after the wedding the bappy 
couple started for the continent. They went 
to Paris, much to Ina’s joy ; for in Paris she 
was perfectly at home, and more resembled 
a echoolgirl epending her holidays than a 
bride in her honeymoon. She chattered French 
all day long, made Gerald (who knew not one 
word of the language) take her to the theatres, 
the opera, the picture gulleries, to Fontainebleau, 
Compiegne, and Versailles; she lived in a 
regular whirl of shopping, and sight-seeing, and 
excitement, : 

Many of her married school-fellows came to 
call on ber at the Hotel Bristol, and invited her 
to their receptions, and introduced her into the 
best society in the capital. It wasa great delight 
to her to be led out of her narrow sphere of expe- 
riences into the large unknown and wholly 
delightful circle of the fashionable world. But 
it was all vanity and vexation of spirit to Gerald, 
To him it was absolutely martyrdom—this 
honeymoon of his. With the instincts of a true 
gentleman he carefully dieguised h‘s feeling», and 
endeavoured in every way in his power to please 
his child bride, humouring her childish whims 
with unlimited indulgence, gratifying all her 
wishes promptly and willingly, and treating her 
with ceremonious attention, that wae the best 
substitute he could find for any deeper feeling, 
# Ina was learning to love him better day by 
Wey. True he was silent, impassive, undemonstra- 
tive ; it was hia nature, she told herself over and 
over again. But beneath his calm exterior flashes 
of the true Gerald sometimes broke forth, His 
unselfishness and generosity would not allow 
themselves to be always kept out of sight; his 
kindness to animals, to old people, and to children 
was 8 revelation to Ina ; and attracted still more 
her warm little heart. But her husband never 
encouraged her confidences or questions, He 
was mute as the grave about himself, and, above 
all, his feelings. Between them, on all eubjects 
relating to the past, there seemed to be a wall of 
ice. The present was all they had to deal with, 
he gave her to understand ; the preeent was hers, 
the past his own private property. 

Ina was but little more than a child, and in no 
email degree in avwe of her cold, rather stern- 
looking husband; but all the same she loved 
him dearly, and looked up to and respected him 
with all her heart. 

She little guessed the relief he felt when alone, 
taking off the mask, as it were, the weariness of 
the hours spent in her society—-the bitter cup of 
disappointment that he had been obliged to 
drain to the very dregs ; and that at times ia 
spite of himself he absolutely hatcd her. 

Baronsford would not be ready for two monthe, 
30 Mr, and Mrs, Le Marchant prolonged their 
stay in the French capital. Ina spent a great 
deal of time in making excursions into the 


appearance ae happy as the day was long iu their 
society ; frequentiy having one of them to spend 
a few days with her. 

And now that Gerald had taken a furniehed 
house in the suburbs of} Paris he relaxed his 


country with her schoolfellows, and was to all | 





attentions, and left her to amuse herself with 
her schoolfellows, among the old-fashioned 
gardens of that temporary home, whilst he 
took tremendously long, solitary, aimless walke, 
trying to stifle the demon of disvontent and 
unrest that seemed to have taken up ite abode in 
his heart, 

» One morning, ere he started on one of his long 
rambles, he was accosted by Ina, who came fying 
up the gardrn, looking like a wild young hoyden 
with flying ekirte and locks. 

“ Gerald, stop a minute,” she cried, breath- 
lessly. ‘‘I want you to give me some money !” 
she panted, 

" Certainly |” he replied, putting bie hand in 
his pocket, and drawing oat a handful of gold 
and silver, Was it not ail fers, he thought, as 
he looked at her leaning before him on the gravel 
path, first on one foot then the other. 

“Oh! it’s far too much!” she exc’aimed, 
gleefully accepting a Napoleon ; “I only want to 
buy a ekipping-rope! 1 mean to have a match 
with Adéle, and I oust have a new skipping- 
rope !”” 

“A skipping-rope !” he echoed, astounded. 

“ Yes ; Manette is going tothe ‘ Petit Bonheur,’ 
and she shall fetch it,.and lote of sweets, 
Manette— Manette |””—catching s'gbt of a portly 
chambermaid---" attends donc /” holding up the 
purse of money; and gathering her skirts up 
hastily, she fled towards the house like a lap- 
wing. 

Gerald turned and looked after her, and 
watched her earnest and impressive gestures 
with a faint sence of amusement. 

What a wife! A child, devoted to hide-and- 
seek, battledore and shuttlecock; a child as 
ignorant of the ways of the world as one of 
these clipped yew trees; a child, the horizon 
of whose pieasures was bounded by a ekipping- 
rope and swoeta } 

Three months have passed, and during those 
three months Gerald and Ina have come to live 
at Baronsford. Ina’s grandfather is dead, and 
old Sir Richard is abroad. 

Lieutenant George Hewett, R.N. (Gerald's 
best man), is staying with him for the pheasant 
shooting, and Ina is left very. much to herself 
these gloomy November afternoons, 

But this special afternoon the new Stanhope 
phaeton is at the door, and the new chestnut 
thoroughbreds are tearing up the gravel. Mr. 
and Mrs. Le Marchant and their guest are going 
to return some visite, 

Ina is waiting at the hall-door, tappivg an 
impatient foot, and looking like a girl dréssed up 


and playing at being a fine lady, She is in| 


mourning, of course, but she wears a long black 
velvet palett, trimmed with Russian sable, as 
wrap, and it looks strangely out of place on a 
chit of her years. 

Presently they are off, Gerald driving— 
“ steering ” he calls it—and, whatever he may be 
at sea, he is but a poor helmsman on land. He 
has had plenty of experience in the saddle in 
Spaia, South America, and Mexico, aud is a 
bold and accomplished horseman, but a very 
indifferent whip, as the groom (who is sitting 
beside Mr, Hewitt) sees ere they have cleared 
the avenue gates, 

The chestouta are fresh—very, and pull un- 
commonly hard, but in spite of this and a slap- 
dash style of driving, the visits are successfully 
paid, and our friends are homeward bound, when 
lo! suddenly round a corner that bans of 
country r large traction engine-—-comes 
into sight, 

The horses snort, atand still, shiver, and with 
one mad plunge they are off, down a bye-road at 
full gallop ! 

The carriage sways from side to side with 
alarming impetus—the sinews in Gerald’s hands 
stand out like cords, as he vainly endeavours to 
regain the mastery. It is of no use; the road is 
down hil), and the trap is light. 

“Whatever you do, don’t stir, Ina!” he 
exclaimed, suddenly, as he glanced st the pale, 
frightened face. 

On they tore; literally devouring the ground, 
till, turning a bend in the road, they ran into a 
heavy country dray going in the same direction. 

There was a eudden lurch, a crash, and they 


, delirious and dangerously ill, 





were over and shot out in various directions ino 
another second. Ine was stunned for a moment, 
then she jumped up with all the elasticity of 
her seventeen summers and found that she was 
not a bit hurt. 

But the carriage was in pieces, one horse lying 
apparently dead on the road, and the other 
vauishing out of sight, having kicked himself out 
of everything. 

Captain Hewett came up to her, without bis 
hat and bleeding from the nose, 

“You're nop hurt are you, Mra, Le March 
ant q ” 

* No—o,” she atammered, in a faint tone. " And 
Gerald 1” 

“Oh, by George !” and he sprang to the othe: 
ride of the Stanhope and helped the groom and 
carter to raise his friend from underneath the 
overturned vehicle, 

“Oh! Mr. Hewett! what siall we do?” oried 
Ina, wringing her hands. “ He is badly hart!” 

‘“7'm afraid he is!” he returned, gravely, ss 
his more p:acticed eye took in the fact that hie 
friend had been caught in the reins, that he had 
some bones broken, and that he was insensible. 

For deya and days he lay ina darkened room 
His head wa: 
injored, his right arm was broken, and two ribs. 
In fact, he had a very narrow escape of his life. 

Ina’s youth and fnexperience barred her from 
the sick chamber. Her place was filled by 
Gerald’s old nurse, who was most jealous of hex 
charge, and short in her temper. 

She treated Ina a: a mere child, and -inwardly 
despised her as the daughter cf some upstart 
money-lender, whose ill-gotten gains had bought 
the old place and her own darling boy. 

So she assumed tie reins of government, and 
kept order in the sick room and in the house. 

. Hewett and the doctors and herself were 
all that ever croesed the threshold, excepting 
when twice a day Ina was allowed to pay a formal 
visit of one minute only. 

Gerald was unconscious, Ib was all the same 
to him who were his nursea, 

Ina was wretched, She had many weary hours 
hanging heavily on her hands after she had 
answered the various notes received of kin:! 
inquiry and condolence. Some visitors she saw, 
and it struck them at the time what a gross mis- 
fit the name of ‘“‘ Mrs. Le Marchant “” was for the 
slight, childish-looking girl in deep black, the 
girl with such soft, timid manners, and such 
miserable, frightened grey eyes. 

Days went by, and Gerald was better-—~had 
returned to consciousness, was out of danger 
and Mrs. North, the nurse, relaxed her vigilaucs, 
and permitted Ina, as a special favour, to remuia 
with the invalid whilst she went down to tea. 
Silently and noiselessly Ina slipped into the 
vacant place, and gazed her fill on the sunken 
features, and ihe altered appearance of her 
busbaud, till teara were rolling down her cheeks. 
She marked-his arm, which still lay in splints 
outeide the counterpane, and leant over to touch 
with her lips his thin emaciated hand 

The movement awoke him, and he opened his 
eyes, and siared ut her for a long time in silence, 

“Gerald, don’t you know me?” she asked, 
timid'y. A light she had never seen before flashed 
into his sunken eyes, and endeavouring to raise 
himself on his elbow, he answered,— 

“ Know you! My own Nita, of course do! 1 
would know you were I dead! Your touch would 
bring rae back from the very grave itself. Nita, 
my darling, my only love! Can you ever forgive 
me?” 

As Ina listened to her husband, and saw the 
look of passionate eagerness, of imploring tender 
ness on his face for the first time, her heart 
atopped beating-—her veins turned to ice, 

Whd, she asked herself, was this “ Nita ”-—~this 
other woman, who had power to bring him back 
from the gates of the grave—-this only love } 

“Ah!” he continued, in » faint, husky voice, 
Mine is the harder lot of the two,’ and, hidiz 
his face with his hand, he turned away, with a 
gesture of agony far beyond words, whilst Ino 
stood by his bedside feeling as if she had bee) 
turned into stone, 

So now she knew the reason of her hushand’s 
coldness, his raserve, his cool undemonstrative- 
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ices; and jealousy, for the first time, was not a} 
19a meauingless word, it was a torturing ex- 
pe srienca, 

Doubt, jealousy, bitter anguish of heart took 
possession of her as che stood rooted to tho apot ; 
whilst her husband, unconscious of the storm he 
wad raised, dozed off again into a feverish 
ehamber. 

“ He bas not been talking to you, has he!” said 
Mrs, North, eot tering somewhat'later with the 
sir of.a woman who comes back to her work like 
s lant rofreshed. 

* No, not to me 

‘Not to you ! 
nurse, sharply. 

“ He took me for someone else.” 

“Ob, that indeed ! Wandering again ; and for 


whiapere 1 Tae. 
Then to whom ? 


" asked the 


whom { 

‘He callad ber Nita Ob, Mrs. North, do tell 
m.,” said Jas, “ agri. bo is Nita? 

‘His cousin, to be sure, Miss. Nita Bolton 
Here, come over to the “on you seem shakin 





with culd. . Kneel down on the rug there, a 
warm yourse Se 
here wae 20 other light inthe room, and Ina 
lid as she was bid, and hel out her frozon fingers 
to the blaze, keeping ler face back in the shadow, 
ishe summoned up he voice once more, aud 
id,— 
‘Tell me about her Is she young and 
velty?” 


‘Very pretty !—t rebtias: 7ou7e lady T 
paw, aad I’ve seen a good ma 
Here she dealt a dea ut un onsci us stab 
» her young mistreas 
* And were she and 
fnends }" 
~ Rr f they were-——for 
out of jac ke ult he waa 
ws just mad about ber, and--—— 
Bas puddenly rect lectin ig thas the little in- 
sitive chit beside her was Gerald's wife, & fact, 
machow, she never reali od, she cay ight hereveli 
up with a cough 1 gaid,— 
“ But it was all folly, everyone knew that Misa 
Nit hash 6 a penny-—-bad no fortune,” 
And I Zad,” theught Ina, with ano 


Mir. Le Marchant great 


ever together, since he 
al lways after her—he 


ter pang, 


tut ehe looked wv np bravely into the nurse's 
f who searched in vaia for one truce of 
ion or surprise in the pale, childish innocent 


countenance before be 
‘ She does not 
oor value him as she 
jcelousy would do 
“ Tf Mr. Le Marchant 


him, 
touch 


care a brass button iv 
ought. Maybe « little 
her no harm !” 


pionuty of money, io you think they would have 
have -_" 
‘Got married } Ay, that’ they wonld, my 
dear!’ weturned ihe nurse, wi confident 
caudour ; “ bul, you see, they bad "pantie but 


_ #0 th ey knew there was no use 
other.’ 


; at Gerald id liked I 


his pay to look 
ap tata kang of cach 
‘ Aud you #ay 





She was just the girl he ¢ i two 
alraws about on the Faia of the whole rth J’ 
“Thon why did he marry we!” faltered his 


roung wife with trembling lips 

‘ Ay, indeed ; Heaven knows, [ don’t.” 

And here Mrs, North rosa on tiptoe and held 
a whispering consultation at the door, and Ina, 
ickhing back her tears with a@ superhuman 


oe 


effort, stole out of the room by asther door, 
and ruahing up to her own apartment, slammed 
and locked the door, and throwing. ‘herself on 


r kaoea besi 
of the bi 


je her bed, gave way io 4 om n 
tte reat tears ab 1¢@ had ever shied in all her 


isfo. ” 

When the siorm had somewhat abaied she 
paced up aud dows the room for hours, endeay 
eurlog to arrange her thoughts to realize the 
truths and ducing that long and painful night 
eae underwent » change that comes suddenly to 
éume, 

She, from a foolish, childish girl had crossed 


ind her. She! 
ositiy e, i lous, | 


the stream and lef> childhood bel 
waa now ® woman, with a 6¢ 
aching heart. 


Mra, Norbh little Knew the harm shé bad ¢ ne 


when she was 0 candidly communicative. She: 
had “gown the wind.” Bub yho waa 0, reap the! 
whirlwicd {- ’ 
* 7 * s 
. bo 


and .Miss Nita bad bad 
| how aware that wiusé} a word she read had come 


For dsys after her discovery Ina avoided her, 
| husband's room, merely paying ove brief mornipg. 
|’ visit for the sake of appearances. 

She dreaded again bei ng mistaken for ‘* Nita,” 
were G es st ill delirious, and she equally 
dreaded his keev, dark eyes were ho in his right 
senses. Ha cou! dm t fail to notice, by her manner, 
by a kind of guilty eolf-consciousness she could 
not get’ rid of, that she had something on her 
min 

To tell the plain truth, her absence was but 
little missed. George Hewitt had gove away for 
agsbort time, and Mrs. North was only too pleased 
to have her patient to herself, Ina spent. hours 
in rambling about the grounda nye ape! in 
the dusk, or secluded in ber own i sitting- 
room, evolving thoughts and consolation from her 
only friend—her piano. 

Once at this instrument she seemed ho longer 
a child, but 2 woman of genius, whose marvellous 
power made the dumb ivory speak, and give 
forth strains of such melody'that the servants 
would crowd on tiptoe outside the door, and 


mistress, who was there ia the dusk alone 
playing, and making the piano sing, and speak, 
rere th agreed unanimously “ that h 

hey ail unanim t er music 
| beat everything they ever heard.” 

Tna’s newly-awakened Jealousy demanded 
fuel to keep it alive, almost in spite of hereelf. 

She would ask Mrs, North all manner of odd 
questions about her husband's cousin, Nita. Did 
she play or sing } 

‘No, but she danced and dressed. moat 
beautifully. She could ride and drive as well 
as & man, and was a rere young lady to flirt |° 

The very opposite to herself in every way, 
thought Ina. Should she not try and cultivate 
the graces and attractions that pleased ber hus- 
band 

But dreasing, and ra and riding were 
accomplishments not a0 sally acquired, aud, 
moreover, what would ali avail her withont Nita’s 
beauty? Beauty, which ts the most seductive and 
irresistible of all social graces. 


oe - & * 7 


A. month went by, and at the end of it Gerald 
was nearly convalescent 5 he was able to lie on a 
sofa ig the library all day, aud once more to take 
an interest in the outer world and life in general, 

Ina spent hours reading to him 
sp orting papers and. sea novels), anc he would 
thank her duly and politely, but she was some- 


home to his mind—his thoughts. were ‘busily 
occupiedsin some other channel, miles"aud miles 
away. 


CHAPTER YL 


Ir was Christmas Eve, and George Hewett had 
| returned, according to promise to-keep Christmas 
at Baronsford, 

He and Gerald were sitting in the ey. 
shortly before tea-time, and Ina, who had bee 
knitting near the fire, overtome by dr orto, 
consequent on listening to, endeavouring. to 
comprebend, a long nautical argument, had at 
last drooped her head on her breast, her hands 
in her lap, and dozed off into dreamland. 

As she was sitting behind a curtain, her 
presence had never been much noticed, if at all, 
and now it was wholly forgotten, 

The two young men, who were old and tried 

friends, talked of former days, of their hopes 
then, their rough atid happy days in the gun- 
room, their scrapes——bhow many—and hair- 
breadth } 
,  * Aue other cruise, old chap, would set you 
up. A sniff of the blue waters is what you want, 
and you will be ag right. as a trivet, You must 
not. be so down. ov ‘your luck,” said George 
Hewett, heartily. "You ‘are nearly all right 
again- -not going to Davy this time.” 

“Not” returned , Gerald moodily ; “Tt ami 
' petting better, I'am afraid,” 

“Look here, Gerald, thy bo t his come 
tO you kines you rnitiea 5 MP he are as glu u ag 
an old wooden figuré- head. What ails you? 





listen ‘n awed amazement to their talented young | 


(chiefly , 





.He had no frend England, his ae ea 





wan don't mean to say that you are not as happy 
as ” 

“ites asaking! There is uo able seaman 

before the maet ey bate gj his watch, in any 

pert of the wor’ whom I would not 

af pee ‘ mca Ot baarbtat eS aoe 

ve Up your prospects and money, an 

att the Se of + You aust be mad, my dear 


boy—stark, 8 mad,” 
Ty hate rr arg and T hate the money,” 
reBurhed Gerald, with viet eexphagi 
“hod the little gitl—what abput her?” ° 
only reply to 


“A most eloquent sileace was 
thie home question. 

You bad better make’ a inne: breast of it, 
Boorg 3,” said be Seve hf re able to 
you ia r an spall now 
oe me ego & faviuks amano eg 
we have never had any secrets from ae ot ts 

“ You can do ing. Vm past all that. 
Wiat I did I could not help, and, age 
happens, I muat struggle on and do “pan 
Only I wish to Heaven Ivhad heen. 
ah, the other day,. My life is a burthen | “4 


ue ‘c. ome, come, Gerald. You know this won't 
dy You are woak and irritable, and don’t mear 
what you eay. Obce you are out snd about, 
you will ‘sing another\tune. But what ia it all 
about ! 

‘You promise most faithfully to it 2 
yourself! I have never opened my* 

mortal; but L think it would be a relief t to ares 
tall with you.’ 

* ¥ire away, then,” 

* Well, you know my father is a moet extra- 
vagant man!” 

“ That's no secret.” 

“ And such were Li sneceshities ties, ne ine 
on! mt every available ba uy, but so 
faaaly plottures, diamonds, dil plate, saul and mort- 

* this place to the chimneys !” 

**You dov't tay 80! Au awful dad, with o 
vengeance 1” 

"The mortgage was held by a rich Australian 
sheep-farmer, [ua’s grandfather, who was on the 
point of foreclosing when he accidentally made 
my acquaintance, and I was the means of rescuing 
him from a very unpleasant predicament, Fp 
took a fancy to me; made searching inquiries 
about my character, and withia twenty-four 
houre made me an offer of his granddaughter's 
hand and Baronsford.” 

Sharp work that! You declined 1” 

“TY would bave—for you know all about the 
other—but ft was not in my power, Mr, Sladen 
held.a document for more important than the 
mort gages—a + ae which, if made public, would 
have Magn the name of Le Marchant with last- 
ing divgrace ! 4 

‘So that was your price ?’ a 

“Tb was; and within a Tittle more than a 
month T had wold myself—body and soul t m 

* And the lictle girl #” 

“Kuew nothing about it. She had just been 
brought over from a French convent, and a 
mariage de convenance ‘was simply & matter of 
course to her,” 

“Ah! theo, what you tell me accounts for s 
a deal, You seemed such an odd, ill-aysorted 


“So we are,” interrupted Gerald. ' How 
would you like a wife with the ideas of a child 
of twelve, who only cares for playing the piano, 
reading fairy tales, romping with children, an 
devouring sweets ¢ * 

“But she is so young, and 86 oddly brought 
up, you should make allowances, She will 
develop into a handsome girl, or — am much 
mistaken, She seems very shy and x ae geil : 
you cannot say that she bothers you with much 
of her eociety—at any rate, she 2 you a 
splendid dower.” 

“ Her dower be d——d oe 

“*€Oh f come, come, core,’  Cepaitiiied Chentye. 
** Why, in the name of goodness, did. you marry 
a « Becagse™ ha dtather, wh 5 we 
“ use. her dta' A 0 in old 
mah of great a of 


tating, and be wis to see hie 
in good time ; and to aanty te totes OP 


mete 
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Barousford seemed a most proper jand excellent 
arrangement,” 

“ He is dead now, is he not?” B™ 

“ Yea, found dead in his bed six weeks after 
our marriege—disease of the heart, accelerated 
by sedentary habits.” ; 

“ And was he the only relative your wife baa?” 

"The only one that I know of. My wife! 
how I bate the name! If my wife only knew 
how gladly I would give up every penny in the 
bank, every acre of Baronsford, if I might only 
go back once more to the old ‘ Rosalind,’ and 
never set eyes on her face again 1” 

“ Gerald, I declare you ought not to talk like 
this; pon my soul you ought noi!” , 

“No, of course not ; but it ig-go ‘to preach, 
Do you know that I wad aprnew to cp 
another girl, that I have acted the part of a 
villain to her, and broken my, ward },By George ! 
when I think of it a!/ I feel ashanise to whow 
myself in the haunts of men, ‘Wohketimes T, 
think I shall go mad, shut up here among thead 
old trees, @ reguiar. fish out of water, out of sight 
or sound of the seaj"trying as hard as I can to 
make a decent husband to the ‘little girl? 
as you call her ; forting myself, by the etrongest 
eff rt of mere will, to assumeé ap outward appear- 
ance of trendy, affection, when ali the while 
every pulse of my! heatt ahother woman, 
Aud you ask m amas happy. ai s kiog b* 
concluded ! th a.scornful laugh. ‘4 
«*T am vat fopr¥ for you, old fellow,” said 
his friend, “2Wwish I could give yon some more 
solid help than tay siucere sympathy, Try aud) 
make the best of ib! Look at the bright side of 
the matter]” 
' “Th has ‘no yr side—not a gleam—my 
future life looks aa black as pitch. As for your 
sympathy—sympathy is a cheap article, but I 
believe you would help me it you could’ How- 
ever, my fate is fixed; I am anchored for the 
rest of my days, and [ must only try and do my 
duty! But when you are grumbling away in 
your old fashion about hard work, constant duty, 
and small pay, and caupty pockets, remember 
that Gerald Le Marchant would willingly give 
half his life to etand in your shoes ; and now I 
see tea gong into the morning room; and we may 
as well follow it, and: see what the little girl ia 
doing {Tam afraid she has had « very duil after- 
noon.” Exit the two spilore. 


» * * o + 


“A dull afternoon!" . 
Inajrose from. ber seat, put her hands to ‘her 
temples with a gesturé.of despair.. She had 
heard all—al] that coneérned her, awaking just 
in time to hear the full and true account of Ler 
gracdfather’s bargain’ She, had sat as one 
gaivanised during the recital, and ay she heard 
Gerald bitterly pouring out his experience of 
married life,” his indifereace to hereelf, his de- 
testation of the tie that bound them together, 
more than once she was on the eve of dashing 
down the screen and confronting her husband 
with her presence. By a supreme effort she re- 
strained the impulse ead eat crouched forward 
with her hands tightly crosded over her bosom 
and her head bent down, looking more like a 
hunted creature than the wealthy mistress of « 
splendid home, At’ last they were gone; she 
stood up and staggered to the door, meeting a 
footman, who had heen sent in starch of her, face 
to face, Her pallid’ appearance amply justified 
the message he teok to his ma:ter—yizy> that 
Mra, Le Marchant did not feel well,-and would 
aot came down’ again that evening,”> and 
“specially requested that she might not bedis- 
turbed,” was an order that her maid received 
some minutes ister, whe ehe went to offer to 
help to undress her, or to bring her a cup of tea! 
—the kitchen panacea for every evil to which 
woman fs heir. 
Christmge morning dawned fine and sunny, 
_& spring day far more than the 
orthe ‘th ta Ro ! gest 
Thee waga certalo amouvt of bustle below. 
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the | bound.: In the 


| and two months, and thé disappearance of Mra, 


Hewitt was “also punctual, but where was the 
little girl ? 

Her door was locked; no answer, no sound 
came from within, At lest it was forced by 
Geraid’s ordere, She must be ill! Nol she 
was notill, There was no sign of her in either 
bed or dressing-room. She was nowhere to be 
eeen—she was missing / 

* * . * * 


"Geratno,—I was sitting behiod the curtain in 
the library last evening—an uninten‘!onal eavea- 
dropper ; as at first I was asleep, but I awoke in 
time to overhear all that concerns myself and 
you. “Your wish shall be gratified, without lods 
of money orland. You | Mever se@ my face 

‘again. It will be uselgas to idok ‘for me; you 
Willmever find mo,—I’ myself, for the. last 

tine, by the name you hate)” 

Mh. “ Your wifey 6 

vs THUR Malena,” 


iS 


Le We 

Tis latter was prought to Gerald by Ina’sown 
maid, who was lit, eguiveri i i 
Her master 
compressed lips, an@ a 
ingilence, fF 

Por fully & 
stood staring Atbeach other 





ightly 
hancad jt. to jis, rie ud 


ave 
4 ! . be- 
yet, Shey’ goon 






Wildermen! atd horror, 2 ‘ 

rotted thew s@lves to set Magalies of “foot, ‘and 
‘to faite active steps ta-capture the runaway. 
Ber friend, ! ‘va: Mar. Pray, te in 
Paris, her father’s golicitora Were wads a of 


‘her escapade, a mountéd groom spurred off in one 
direction to make a search in’ the “village, ywhilst 
George started off to cee the station-masters at 


the two nearest stations; but before this her f 


room had been most thoroughly searched in the 
vain hope of finding a clue to her plana. 

One thing was evident, she had set up all night 
making preparations. Various blurred and almost 
illegible letters, half commenced, to Gerald, were 
found scattered in the grate, 

She had taken a small leather dressing-bag, 
evidently in her hand, containing liven, brushes, 
and # small quantity of jewellery ; her diamonds 
and most valuable ornaments were left, and all 
her magnificent dresses. She had evidently 
stolen away-at daybreak, locking the door of her 
bedroom, and taking the key:with her, and had 
noiselesuly let herself out by # side door, as small 
footmatks were traced down a muddy walk in its 
vicinity. ° 

The woman at the back lodge had been 

astonished to sée Ker young mistress ‘go’ through 
shortly after six o’clock, It was dark, to be 

‘eure; but she had been sitting up all night with 
a sick child, aud van dut with a lantern, and 
anyoue might have kuocked her down with a 
peacock's feather when she saw that it was M7». 
Le Marchant hersely. 

Shs bad son @ long velvet and fur coat and a 
black hat, and might have had « bag in her hand, 
but she never noticed ; but she did remark that 
she looked in terrible trouble, and when she said, 
“A happy Christmas to you, ma'am !” she never 
answered nor looked back. 

At the avenue gate all trace wae lost. In vain 
were inquiries, ¢ , detectives, Not a 
trace of the lost girl could be found from the 
moment she went outsife the gates of*Barons- 
ford—she hed completely and mysteriously dis- 


appeared, 
A week, a fortnight, ‘and « mouth: passed by 


Le Marchant had) ceased'to be 'anine days’ 
wonder, ‘ 

A local cause céiébrc had outrivatled it in the 
minds of ‘the surrounding neighbours. Gerald’ 
exertions were unceasing ; be travelled far and 
near—he speut enormous sums of money, he 
‘left no stone unturned to solve the mystery ¢ and 
at Inst, late im’ March; a strange and. ghastly 
discovery was made. ’ 

There bad been & very bard winter—for weeks 
and ‘weeks the’ ponds and rivers ‘had been ‘ice. ” 
of: that .wellsknown 
i, ‘“theodldest: t,”” such & season” 


ewployed about Baronsford, burst into the 
kitchen ia breathless haste one afternoon to 
tell the open-mouthed listeners that “down 
there, in the river, near the black bridge, just 
close to the aldere, there was a thing above the 
water that looked like a woman's hand /” 


— 


CHAPTER VIL 


MEANWHILE we will follow Inez, and see what 
became of her after ahe left Baronsford that 
Christmas morniog, She had an idea of keeping 
to the fields, sad thén followisg a footpath that 
led to a large’mirket town some miles off, 

There she Meant to stay all night in some 
humble fut, and46 make her way to a station 
five miles farther on, where she was entirely au- 
known, atid from thence ‘to Leaden, from London 
to. D ee Daver to Paris; and once there 









she wou onthe freely. Of one thing she was 
fully d “Gerald should never hear of her 
again. hi 


wad gold in her bag to the value 
aped pounds—pia-money which 
wad money she had drawn for 


the Boats mpensss--30 she was amply 
supplied Wit ahs. * 

Site had rouht away her watch and 
coi Rist aod bracelets, a diamond 
bathe faoud esr solitaires, and a 


Weel given to ber by her grand- 

abe left @chool ; but all the jewellery 
Yeceived ow the oceaciomjof har marriage she left 
behind—the keys of het dracging-case and ward 
tobe it ®’ cope py pos'tign: om her lagkiag-giase. 
~ Leaving fhe road shetarnedinto thé fields, aud 
vary wet, audpleppy,and misty she found them 
tliat Christmas adorning. Her bag weighed 
heavily on her arm; her dress was v 
and long, and greatly in her way; but she 
struggled and stumbled bravely on, resting now 
and then for ten minutes or #0, and greatly co her 
relief not meeting asingle human being—not one 
—till she came to a very high awkward stile: and 
setting down her travelling-bag, she leant againat 
it to reet--thauks to it, 

Her progress had been slow, the eun was well 
up, the church ‘belle were chiming, the whole 
world was detir; however, 00 one was coming in 
her direction—no, not a creature, Shelooked up 
and down the footpath apprehensively, ‘and then 
breathing a deep sigh of relief took a seat un the 
top rail. , ' 

But what was that she heardia the thick cover 
beside her ? 
blood freez> inher veins, and- her heart actually 
stand still with horror. Suth 4 horrible, unhuman, 
guttural kind of laugh. 

Ina's firet impulse was to take up her bag and 
rut for her life ; buf ere she could reach it ashe 
wat Aware ofa brown object, with wild hair att 
glittering eyes, that was creeping on of the 
thicket beside her on all fours. 

It wasa woman. It stood up; it was a young 
woman—a girl not much older than herself— 
dressed'in 3 thick brown lindsey dress, a brown 
cloth jacket; red knitted comforter round her 
neck’; ler head waa bave, but ia her hand she 
carried a brown velvet hat. 

Do not be afraid,” she said, in a strange, 
shrill) voice, “Stay where you ate,” snd in 
another second she'had hoisted herself up beside 
Ina with exttadrdindry égility, dud leaning for- 
ward, peered up fnto her face with & lock of cun- 
ning not to’ be ascribed. “\Sryou'ste raguing 
away, too!” she 'procecded?, confidently, “I knew 
it. E'saw you'looking back and listening for therm, 
‘justas £ do myself; but they sian's catch me 
Have you coms far?” = 

“No; not very far,” said-Ina; glaacing aus- 
piciously at her companion/'who; hitchibg herself 
closer to her, said in a lower key,— 

“Tcame miles and-milesyesterday;' [ elept in 
ia barn’ tach night, warm and-snug amore the 
‘abraw/° A woman gave mé ‘this?’ sud@euly pro- 
ducting « hunch of’bresd.* Have some | * 

' Tne was z pry . 
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A Jatoi—e laugh that made the | 
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quaintance broke off with her hands and offered | 
her. 

“ Are you unhappy |” she asked, abruptly 

“ Yos, very, very miserable,” she auewered, in 
® choked voice 

For some minutes these two ill-matched look- 
ing people sat silently munchiog dry bread, and 
then a sudden thought seemed to occur to the 
sirenger. 

* LL tell you what we will do,” she exclaimed, | 
with an air of serious conviction. ‘ You don’t 
want to be fouud and taken back, do you?” 

A moat expressive shake of the head was Ina’s | 
sole reply. 


“Well, I'l] tell you a capital plan. We will | 
change clothes, Come, get down and take yours | 
of)” 

‘But—but I don't think we need,” remon- | 
strated Ina. 


Come, be guick—Jook sharp |” she continued 
with a look of sudden fiercenese. “Do as I tell | 
you | Off with your coat, or I'll tear your eyes | 

at! Yah! there!” aud snatching off Ina’s | 
hat, she flung it on the ground. ‘“ Now for your | 
oat,” dragging her down with almost masculine | 
jores, “Ah | Dl soon make you do se J bid | 
you,” shaking her savagely, and glaring into her 
face with fiery red eyes, and grinning hideously, 

“ Off it comes—now your dress }” 

[na looked round, there was no one in sighs, 
there was no alternative. Trembling all over 
he unbuttoned her dress, and stepped out of it 

n the wet grast. What a situation to find her- 
eelf in, on a chill winter's day, shivering in her 
petticoats under a hedge-row ! 

‘There! said the ‘unatic, who had been 
tearing off har own upper garments; “hurry, 
hurry, hurry. Here, put this on, flinging Ina a 
petticoat, brown dress, jacket, hat, and veil, and 
donning her black dress with incredible celerity.” 

“Just ite!” she continued, complacently ; 
“ pow for the coat and bat ; and now ”—turning 
round, and locking over her shoulder with un- 
mistakabie self-approval—" Now what do you 
think of me?” ' 








‘I think you—-you look very well,” stammered 
Ina, as che put on the brown hat, and tied the 
veil over her face with hasty, trembling fingers. 

“Give me those rings! A wedding-ring, I 
declare!” suddenly exclaimed the mad girl, 
seizing her hand in a vicelike grip, and drawing 
off the rings, and placing them on her own left 
hand. ‘‘So you are married, are you? Well, 


that’s nothing—aothing st all! I, myself, have | 


been married cighieen times, Tell me who you 
are, and I’! tell you who / am,” she gabbled on, 
thrusting her face into Ina’e. “ Why you look 
just like me, and I look just like you/ Don’t 
T ” 


She really did, strange.as it seemed. She was 
the same height, and had the same slender figure 
as the owner of her borrowed plumes. Her hair, 
too, was the same light-brown shade, and her 


| teeth were even and white, but here all 


resemblance ceased, Her caste of countenance 
combined malignant cunning and wolficsh ferocity, 
Her forehead was low, her eyee a reddish brown 
-—emall, furtive, and sunkev. 

“ Now I'll tell you who 7 am,” she continued. 
“ Come slong.” 

Ina picked wp her bag, and followed her, 
shivering with fear aud cold. 

“None of your lagging! keep along with me,” 


pursued the lunatic, thrusting ber arm Inside | 
Ina’s, “I'm not going to let you out of my | 


sight—-I’m going to murder you by-and-by. 
Won't that be fun, eh? But, firat, i must 
know who you are. Come, who are you?” 
administering a wicked pinch. 

“Tam-—my name is—Agnes—Le Marchant-— 
[—mean—Agnes—Merchant,” she stammered, 


her tongue almost cleaving to the roof of her | 


mouth. 

“ Ah! never heard of you before, but now I'll 
tell you who J am,” releasing her companion, 
and epeaking with sudden excitement and glaring 
eyes. “J am Mary Queen of Secie! 1 am 
flying from Elizabeth! She shan’t cut off my 
head, she shan’t! but she is searching for me 
night and day! Hark! doyouhearthat? They 


éR, HEWETT! WHAT s#ALL WE DO?” CRIED INA, WRINGING 





HER HANDS. 


are on my track, they are coming, they have 
found me, they are coming!” she repeated, her 
voice rising to a hoarse, unearthly shriek ; and 
gathering up her dress iu a frenzy of haste she 
darted down a hedge-row, burst through a kind 
of gap among the thorns, and instantly dis- 
appeared, 

Disappeared, to Ina’s unutterable relief, who 
now hurried on with double haste—a haste lent 
to her footsteps by double fear. 

The fear of being overtaken and ignominiously 
brought back by Gerald was a secondary 
consideration to her terror of her lunatic 
companion, 

About one o'clock she reached the little market 
town of Maxton, and, thanks to ber plain and 
reepectable appearance, her humble manners, and 
the fact of its being Christraas Day, she obtained 
lodgivg without any difficulty at » decent, clean, 
little country inn. 

'*What name did you cay, mies?” said the 
landlady, depositing her bag in a most airy, 
whitewashed room, after having made herself 
mistress of the gold initials, “I. L. M.,” printed 
on the flap. 

“T did not say any name, but my name ie 
Agnes Merchant,” returned Iva, innocently. 

“ Miss Agnes Merchant ?” persisted the woman, 
looking at her searchivgly. 

“ Yes,” casting a hurried glance at her bare 
and ringless fvgers. 

‘* Mise Agnes Merchant !” 


(Zo be continued.) 








A soTanisT reports that-in the northern part 
of Greenland the Arctic poppy forms one of the 
most beautiful features in the florai scenery. The 
flowers grow in immense sheets, giving a golden 


| character to the country that would, it {fs said, 


scarcely be equalled by a large field of butter- 
cups or dandelions, Pure white blossoms are not 
iebeobent among the yellow ones, 
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MOIRA, NOT ABLE LONGER TO ENDURE THE KERN SCRUTINY OF THE STRANGER, WA! 


THE ASPENDALE PROPERTY. 


—10— 
CHAPTER XY. 


Even strong-minded females of the New 
Woman-type have been glad on occasions of great 
perplexity to meet “ A mere Man.” 

Rosamond Hurst did not belong to this type at 
all, and she was intensely thankful to see her 
lover’s face when she alighted on the crowded 
Liverpool-street platform; for Frank Danger- 
field was her lover, even though she had refused 
him in the strongest possible terms. 

“My darling!” cried Frauk, quite forgetting 
tbeir last déte-c-téte in the delight of seeing her. 

tosamond had not the heart to reprove him, 

ae felt so sad and desolate, so desperately uneasy 
adoub her sister that it was an utterable relief to 
have F'rank’s strong arm to Jean upon. Her first 
words were a queation,— 

“How did you come here ; was it an accident } 
You couldn’t possibly have known I was coming 
up!” 


“Tempest wrote to me yesterday, and said he 
was afraid you might be obliged to come, and I 
could not resist turning up on the chances.” 

While they spoke he had been turning her steps 
in the direction of the waiting-room. It wae un- 
usvaliy empty, and when Frank had placed two 
chaire in a remote corner, the lovers were to all 
intents and pu alone, 

7 What did Mr. Tempest tell you 1” 

That your sister had left home ten days ago, 
and you had heard nothing from her since the 
morning after her ure, Tempest seemed 
‘acommonly put out about it himself, almost im- 
pying that it was his fault.” 

ob his; but his stepmother’s. She called 
when he was out, and actually accused us of try- 
ing te marry Mi, Tempest. I was furious; but 
my sister took it to heart. Sie said she should 
never bé able to look our lodger in the face again, 
and that she would rather go and stay with some 
friends till he left us,” 








‘) fect en Tht | TES rth. 


“ How is Tempest, by the way /” 

“ Ever so much better.- Dr. Stuart is delighted 
ab his , and Jane—you remember ./ane— 
is quite proud of her patient!” 

They talked a little more, and then Frank 
said, gravely,— 

** We had. better take a cab to Perkins’ Hotel, 
We may find your eister there, You see it is pos- 
sible that her friends could not receive her on 
the day she fixed, and she would not write to 
you until she was safe with them.” 

“Tt is possible,” slowly. 

“On the other hand, if she left the hotel they 
would certainly know the date and at least what 
station she went to.” 

They drove along in silence, only Frank 
Dangerfield saw from the restless working of his 
sweetheart’s face that some fresh difficulty was 
troubling her. He had always felt there was a 
secret in the Martins’ lives, Was he on the 
road to discovering it now ? 

He was a man of wonderful delicacy of feeling. 
He would not let Rose think her confidence was 
forced, and so when they were nearing Perkins’ 
Hotel he touched her arm, and said, geatly,— 

“ Would you rather speak to the people alone 
first? 1 will stay outside, and youcan eend for 
me if you want me.” 

The smart waitress, who had recommended 
Moira to Shirley House, was off duty, aud evjoy- 
ing a week’s holiday. 

Rosamond was shown into a small office, 
where the bookkeeper, a very fashionable young 
person, asked what rooms she wanted. 

“J have not come about rooms, I want to see 
my vister, Miss Hurst, Is ahe stil! staying here!” 

“ No Miss Hurst has been here this month,” 
said the bookkeeper, glancing at her ledger ; 
" bub we sre expecting a lady of that name, two 
or three letters have arrived for her.” 

She took them down from a little shelf as she 


spoke, 
Rosamond shuddered as ehe glanced at the 
addresees, They were her own letters—letters 
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KRD HURRIEDLY AWAY, 


penned so hopefully, and to which she had so 
eagerly expected a reply, 

“ My sister left home on Wednesday week,” 
she said, gravely, “she was coming straight here, 
and ahould have arrived aboud five,’ 

The. bookkeeper rang a bell, and questioned the 
man who came inanswer. [He was quite positive 
no lady called Hurst had stayed at the hotel 
recently ; but they had been unuéually full the 
previous week, and several visitors had been 
turned away for lack of accommodation, He re- 
membered one young lady coming on the Wednee- 
day. He did not hear her name, The head 
waitress told her they were full up, and she 
seemed particularly disappointed. She was 
treszed in black, and waa very pretty, small and 
dark. 

Frank Dangerfield grew eo alarmed ai Rose’s 


| long absence that he lefb the cab and came in 


search of her. They met in the vestibule of the 
hotel. Her face was so white and scared he felb 


} instinctively there was bad news. 








“She has never been here. They sent her 
away the very night she reached town, because 
they were too full, Oh, Mr. Dangerfield, what 
shali I dot” 

Frank was almost aa much alarmed as his 
divinity. He knew that the misting girl was 
beautiful, and innocent as a child. Thot she was 
utterly unused to be alone in London, and no 
words of consolation occurred to him. The 
thought uppermost in his mind was that given 
ordioary health and freedom the missing girl 
would have written to ber sister ab ones on 
liscovering she could not be taken im at the 
address she had given. 

“She did write,” answered Rosamond, “ bub 
she put no address, The postmark was ‘London, 
W.C.,’ and I never doubted her bsing here.” 

Frank psid and dismissed the cab, ther 
he took Rose into a quiet by-street which 
seemed to have a strange hush about it, even 
in the suramer noontide. Here they could talk 
better than in the cab or at a railway station. Ho 
felt the trembling of the hand he held, and was 
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i: “And yet yo ister was to have spent a’) that he was mistaken. You see, I happen to have | Adelaide House was far more homelike. a 
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tha bravest, dearest girls, Heaven. aver made hours he and Rosamond ware reading Mr, Caciey's ; of her favourite comestibles. 
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nk ‘ 1 eons alt ¢ neemat 
lookin ay em & 0 pa bs Re ery — message, — } | Is was extravagant, lgpperse how yrs. ml 
rece ee eee ee pe | “Have mot seea M. H, since family left the | pounds represented her capital, and there was 20 
ree ° wita myeett it sa if it ie rig rt. i I only Priory. Letter follows.” } certainty when her purss would be i > 
ee 2 Gams Mave cro s vuurned to find my | «Which will tell us nothing,” said Rosamond, | but then Moira had:beeu brought up im luxury, 
See $018 _ before L speak you must with a heavy sigh, and at six o'clock I »cvst | and sven after six’ months of small means ehe 
promise me two things, | _s Pe : - M 
. ‘ had not acquired the rigid economy desirable fo: 


“y 


start back for Netherton. 


Oh, Mr, Dangerfield, 
what can Ido!” i 


vill promiae you a h 


} andred.” 


her position. 
wo will be enough ; keep what I tell you a 


She ate her ica and sponge-cake with a great 
| deai of enjuy ment, watching the etream of people 
| entering and leaving the shop, with no little 
interest, Theo she rose and went towards the 
counter to pay for’ ‘her refreshments, whea, ° 
pubtiog her hand in her pocket for the puree, 
sha discovered to Her dismay ‘that it was not 
there, ter ; ; 
Moira wished that the earth would open and 
swallow her up for the time being, or that some 
other meana of escape would discover itself. 
‘Never had ahe been in a more’ pitiable position. 
She owed the fashionably ettired young person 


atry 
profouncd secret from «!l the world, specially from inti t 
Charles Tempest ; aud secondly, if you despise us 
for what you bear please go away and let. me 
manage by myself, I doa’t think I ceuld bear 
to owe snything to a person who- condemned | 


CHAPTER XVI, 


Ann where was Moira ? | 

The girl who was by nature the most affectionate 
of dispositions, who loved her mother and sister 
| with an intenselz tender devotion, would wever 
and | willingly have caused them a pang, snd yet, by a 
2 the | series oF ucla, dhe disappeared, leaving them 
to suffer the cruellest of suspense. 

When Moira posted her brief note to her sister, 
she fully intended to write the next day, 





” 


me 
“Sweetheart,” asid Dangerfield, eagerly, 
accept both your conditions, but you need 
think I shail leave you. I could not deapis 
woman I love.’ 
** Wall, to begin with, our name is not Martin. 
‘When we had to leave our dear okt, home and 


or 
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begin the world afreeh, mother begged that our 
friends should nevor know how poor we were. 
Our father had been christened Martin : in her 
younger days she had been ‘ Mrs, Martin Hurst, 
and she wished us in our poverty to be known as 
Martin,” 

Frankistarted. 

“Ia ispossible that you are old Mrs. Aspen- 
dale’s nieces [”” 

“That isour secret. You haveshdard from 
your friend the story of the Aspendale property 
but you ean never.tuare. realized what 2 blow! it 
wat tous, Moiraund I never cared for money 


and it never struck her that as Ros&imond ‘be- 
lieved her to be at Perkitis’ Hotel, she was really 
deceiving her family as to her whereabouts. She 
had quite given up all iden of visiting the Carleye, 
or any other Weston friends ; her desire being 
to obtaina holiday engegement either as travel- 
ling companion or governess, and as’ she knew 
neither her mother nor Rosamond ‘would like 
the plan, she did not mean to acquaius them with 
her project tilhit was actually accomplished. 

She had rather’ a dreary desolate fee whea 
she went into the drawing-room at Shirley 
House after breakfast: the day ‘followiag ter 


behind the counter eightpence, and she had not 4 
farthing with which'to discharge the debt 5:-worse 
still she knew the purse had been in her pocke> 
when she left Shirley Bouse, for she had opened 
it at the free library te put in the slip of»paper 
on which she had written the addressiof a regis: 
try office advertising inithe Morning Post. 

No}; she conldynot comfort herself with ouy 
vain hopes that«she would find the safe 
and sound on herd) stable at Shirley House. 
She had loet it (ort been: stolen) since she 
came.out,.: She wenald not» have the money to 
pay forthhr week’ worse 8 would» 








tillpehe 
or its own eake, bat for years wé bad lived! in a | aerival, -The English are not a sdtiable rata, | not even be able to buy stamp forthe letier: 
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= ons ~ 
which mifiet explain her cerval ‘plight to. her 


mother aster, 
The young person behind the counter looked 
perp\oxed when Moirs out her biush 


ing explanation, she had lost her purse ; she 


ould send the cightpence as goon as she 
homer back bereelf. * 

Poor Moira little knew how she was to procure 
it, bab Miss Talboys' kindness 





debt and provide he: with the sadaus sf or tade 


ome, OED aya ft “ce 
Poor gitlt Every eye was tpon ‘her, The 
assistanh hesitated, and then said civilly enough 
they were not in the habit.of giving credit. She 
would fetch the ma , which she depar to’ 
do, leaving Moira with criméon 1 

more tikes Goteead eheee tae thir 
here i 


But in _ crowd hep oa yas & good 
oa and Bons) : We ad." 
dressed the poor: ‘ ¢ i 

reapect as" great es het could 





season was but there were enough 
fashionable folks left in town to make the Park s 
very. brilliant scene. . Moira wondered sadly 
whether any of these graudly-dressed people had 
a secret trouble like hers ; whether fortune would 
ever smile again upon her aud Rosamond. 
She had sat there some time, when she became 
— scan behing one a her pane. 
- man come up an 
t taken a seat on the same bench, When 
Moira first noticed him his eyea were fixed on 
‘her face with an intensity which almost frightened 
het; « He was a -looking man, though some- 
thing in the olive tint of his complexion, and 
the crizpness of his black hair, seemed to pro- 
nounce 
painfully conscious that she had seen him some- 
‘before. His geapurcs, the fierce glittering 
of his dark’ eye: ite familiar 
‘Yet she Gould not in east recollect 
*the had seen him, ‘or even recall his 










Princess, mesa tg) uk an 
“Tam go sorry been inronvenienced 
like this, Tf you will me to be your banker | 
it may save you some | Not? oo 
seeing her demur, “t you she the back if you 
wigh it, I will give you uy YP: pare OS 
The eightpence was paid. © Moira was free. 


P she only realized the depth of) her’ 
buailiation when it was over, and she found her- 
self once raore in Oaford-street, free to go where 


she pleased. 


“JT shall never forget your ‘kinduess,” she 
said earnestly. “ Please tell me where Taball 
send the mouey.” 

“It's not worth ” the little man 


said, pleasantly ; “ but you shall send it if you 
like, Miss Hurst. ‘You don’t remember me, buat 


we have met before.” 

Moira ‘ooked at her good Samaritan. He: 
wasa mid man with a cheerful mien, a 
little dapper individual who looked as if he had 
stepped out of @ band-box; but try as she 
would she could not recollect ‘him before, 

“Tam Benjantin Brown of. Essex,” 
he said, cheerily—he was a cheery little man 
all round—“and [ saw you at the: Priory om the 
day of Mra. Aspendale’s funeral... Dkoew you ‘at: 
once, I never forgét'a face,-bat'-of course you 
couldn't recollect ma,"* 9" 2 2 WY 

Mr. Brown, “that woman's” “brother, 
humiliating to owe her to bims; For 
an instant Moira wished he had: not; been in the 
shop at the moment ef het ‘trouble. « Oaly for an 
instant though, her common‘eense soon told her 
it was better to be indebted'to ‘bim'than to risk 
being treated as a thief. ° 

“Ib was very kind of ew to help me,” she 
said simply, “and I ‘be sure to send the 
eightpence, Thank you again, Good-morning, 
Mr. Brown,” ’ 

He was not a gentleman in the limited sense of 
the word, but he had better feelings thaa many 
people born in the purple. He saw that Moira’s one 
cesire was to escape from him as soon as possible, 
5) he raised his hat and left her at ‘once, though 
he would ly have knowa ‘how she and her 
family had gol on since leaving the Priory, for 
Ben, Brown had a bi heart than his sister 
Matja, and ever since day at’ Aspendale, he 
had felt = strange interest in the mother and 
daughtera so suddenly reduced from wealth to 
poverty, . sere toy 

Moira walked on ad on till shecame to Hyde 
Park, She turned im ‘wt the Marble Arch, and 
presently found a seat on one of the benches 
there, She was ia no hurry toreturn to Shirley 
House. She hated the thought of the task whieh 
lay before her,’of writing to Rosamond to ask 
for money. ‘wo pounds would psy her rent at 
the boarding-house, and take her back to 
Teatpen ts eet had tried to run away from Mr, 

emi ut a fate stronger than herself seemed 
driving her back. 5 5» 

“ Bat PU never see him, “I'll keep to our own 
prd of the house and never go near him’ “Tha 
odious woman shall riot say/aeetond time that I 
8m trying to enenare the master of the Priory.” | 
"She watched the throng of passers-by with 6 


It was 


o 





‘His: keen scrutiny was the more trying on 
‘accougt of the fancy that he was some oue she 

The position became, more. 
intolerable, . 


never been in»Hyde Park alone sbefore. Tired 
with excitement. ‘and worry,'disconcerted by the 
raan’s Media Porn ap above cy with re 
stran could’ neb understand, 
but ticle foade her feel like someoue moving in 
or was not strange, perhaps, that she 

ould mistake her way, and iustead of turning 
towards the Marble Arch fiad herself af the 
‘Albert Gate. 

Not that Moira knew what shes 
was dimly conscious that this wak @ gate by 
which she had-entered the park} but she had’ no 
idea how far she had com@out of her way. She 
felt with a dread that the man was still 
following ber andes great desire was to exca 
him. Had che any money in ber pocket she 
would have taken 2 cab home jusi to cacape 
the scrutiny which so: troubled her, bat with 

pookets’ this was'impossible, Surely in the 

crowd it would be ‘posaible to elude her perse- 

-eutor;for by this time she felt certain that he 
was really following her, 

“She paused a moment at theorossing. Looked 

anxiously up aod down, but with eyes which did 


} seein them,eould not their distante. To 
the lookers-omit path er 
self deliberately under the horse’s hoofs. There 
wag astartled ory. A crowd gathered, A poliee- 
man dashed forward to the rescue, and in fess 
time than it has taken to describe, 2 little still 
heap was borne ia his arms. safely to the pave- 
ment—that which had five minutes before been 
a living girl in the flower of youth and beauty, 
but which now, for all those round could tell, 
might be @ corpse. 

crowd gathered, and many exclamations of 
pity filled the air. A gentleman pressed forward 
to Moirna’s side, looked at her critically, touched 
the slender wrist, and turned to the policeman, 

“She etill lives. You had better take her to 
the hospital, it is her only chance.” 

The policeman recognised one of the medical 
authorities. of the-Weat Nad. and agreed at once. 
No one noticed the tall foreign-looking man who 
followed so closely when the silent form had 
been placed on ‘a shutter and raised by kindly 
hands to be carried to the sheltcr of the great 
hospital.:' No one noticed him or gueseed bis 
part in the tragedy ; but be never let Moira and 
her bearers pass ont of sight until be saw them 
disappear through the patients’ entrance of the 
hospital, * 

The case—poor Moira} she had no nome, since 
there wad no one to prociaim her identity— 
being serious was admitted at once, and carried 
to the, accident ward. Here a white capped 
siater” undressed the poor girl.as carefully and 
tenderly as her own mother could have done, and 
laid her’ atill in one-of the narrow 





taild sort of envy, The glory of the London 


He made s brief, medical examination, and 
2 ie 
\ shook his head, : 


m not of European birth. Moirttfelt’ 


r ; “bbroech or collar evud, 
girt’s eyes drooped beneath tris glance, and | 


she rose abruptly with di ogee Sear " 
sep She Hae veg Leal aud had j+ 


sd done, she. 


the girl flung ber- | 


“Ne bones broken, but terribly bruised and 
shaken, aud a severe shock to the vervous system, 
The real iajury is to the brain I’m afraid. Keep 


is the least change.” 

He gave other directions which were faithfully 
carried out, . Moira ha: ice-cold rags on her head 
end face. Aecroen round the bed shut of all 
sight of the surrounding patients, and the uurse, 
whenever she made hor roucds came within it to 
look long aud anxiously at the fair face whose 
unconsciousness go closely resembled death. 

“T wonder who she is?” said the sister to the 
house-eurgeon, when ho made his evening tour 
of the wards, “I have heard nothing excupt 
that she was brought in by two policemen.” ° 

“She tried to cross the road at a crowded 
corner, lost her nerve, aud was knocked down by 
a pair of carriage horses, No one was with her 
ai the time, I hoped there would be something: 
upon her to identify her.” 

The sister shook her head. 

“The Clothes are marked “ M."" Her pocket 

absolutely empty excepting for a cawbric 
handkerchief. She hai no jewellery, not even a 
Her dress and mantle 
were of the most ordinary every-day description. 

“She was in mourning.” 

“She was. in black,” corrected the -Sister, 
| * there was mo cr6pe about her, and many people 
nowedays wear black from choice.” 

“There are sore hearts for her somewhere, J 
expeot,” ssid the surgeon feelingly. He was a 
young man, amd had an eye for beauty, “She 
can't be more than twenty, and I never saw a 
lovelier fae.” 

*Sheix o lady,” said the Sister thoughtfully, 
“and probably a poor one, Her dress had lost 
ita first gloss, and her undereiothes though fine 
have been well mended.” 

“T-hope it was an accident,” seid the house- 
surgeon sadly, He had seen s good deal of .the 
seamy side of life since his appointment bo the 
hospital. 

‘Jo must) have been an accident,’’ returned 
the Dursey “po one could have pushed her ander 
the horse's hoofs.” 

“She might have flung herself there because 
she wns tired of life.’’ 

The nurse shook her head. 

’ When women ‘try to commit suicida, doctor, 
they are mostly sinners, or sinned againsb; our 
patient doean’t belong to the first lo}, I’m certain, 





not see the many advancing vehicles, or which, | and. she is too young and besutiful for the 


second. "’ 

De. Marshall was stot convinced, but he said no 
more, He was a goad deal interested in the 
case, and, for the next few days be scanned. the 
agony column of his morning papery mosb care- 
fully to see if there waa auy description of his 
lovely patient under the expressive heading 
** Miseing,"’ but there was none. . 

How should there have been when far away ab 
Netherton her sister had hardly begun to be 
anxious at her silence! Many inquiries were 
made daily at the horpital respecting missing 
frieuds or relatives whom the queriats thought 
might have met with an accident, and been 
carried to its kindly haven, but no description of 
these lost one’s applied ever so slightly to Dr. 
Marahall’s piottgee. 

At jpad affer unremitting care aud all that the 
highest, skill could do, Moira came slowly back 
from the borderland of death to the tediumof 


2e.: 
‘Dr. Marshall had said, the injuries 
y to the head and to the nervous 
+ Brain fever waa averted by arduows 
care, and fate had been very kind to the girl's 
face, nob marring ibs beauty by a single biemish, 
but, alas! with returning consciousness there 
camé a terrille discovery—the patieut’s memory 
was @ bh x 

It was nob that the injuries bad affected ber 
brain and made her an idiot, or even left ber in 
any sense “wanting.” Ono al! ordinary subjects 
she was perfec well-informed, and her very 
agony at. her ofa forgetfulness showed that sher 
| intelligence was tinimpaired, but the preseure on 
the brain or the shock» to ber system had 







her memory.of personal eveuts, She 





could récall her name or where she lived. 


her as quiet a9 possible, and send for me if there © 
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She could uot mention a single friend, She had ] 
no ides even of the events immediately preceding 
the accident, and all attempts to awaken her 
dormant memory resulted in grief so terrible 
hat Dr. Marsball feared for her reason if 
persisted in 

"*Té is no uee,” Moira told him sadly when he 
had himself made one more effort by going over 
the counties of Eogland slowly to her ix the hope 
one of them might awake some forgotten memory. 

“To is of no use, doctor, I remember nothing 
at all. Ob, yes!” as he made a gesture of 
dissent. “1 know geography and history, French 
and music; | know that Gladstove is Prime 
Minister, and he is trying to introduee Home 
Rule, I could talk to people on everyday matters 
without making them think me a Goth or a 
barbarian, but when it comes to myself my 
memory is & blank. You had much better have 
let me die. 

fle was very gentile with her 

“Your memory is not lost ; it is only suspended 
by some great shock,” 

“Do you think people would call me mad?” 
she asked with a pitiful little sob; “ will they 
ehut me up ina lunatic asylum when [ leave 
here ¢” 

“You are no mor 


mad than Iam,” said the 


doctor kindly, “and uo one in their senses would 
Oreara of shutting you up. You have only to be 
patient. As your strength returns your memory 
will probably be restored, and there is always 


the hope that your relations may in seeking you 
discover your whereabouts.” 

The hot tears chased each other down the 
virl’s white cheeks. 

“But if they never find mej” she asked, 

adly, ‘ must I live out my whole life friendlese, 
and without even a name!” 

Tt was on his lips to tell her that with her 
beauty there would be plenty of men only too 
ready to offer her their name and something more 
than friendship ; but he kept back the words by 
an effort, and only said, kindly,— | 

“For my part I cannot believe that people 
would lose such a daughter or sister as yourself 
without making a strenuous effort to recover 
her.” 

“ But I have been here a long time 

“Three weeks |” 

‘ And no one has come yet ? 

She stretched out her thin white hands as 

hough ip passionate appeal, Marshal! was thank 
ul to remember there had not been a single ring 
ou those slender fingers when admitted, which | 
seemed to him proof positive the nameless girl | 

as neither wife cor fian since in her rank of | 
life both marriage and betrovhal invariably imply | 
the giving and wearing of some such fetter, 

“There’s something else,” Moira said, sadly. 
‘Nurse won't let me talk about it ; but vow will 
understand that the thought tortures me, and I 

i lie still and try to get atrong until it is 
solved. [ have been here three weeks, Very 
on I ehall have to leave the hospital ; what is 
to become of me then? I have no clothes, no 
friends, no money. ShaellI have to go into the 
workhoure }” 

"No;” he answered, soothingly, “ we haven't 
brought you back from the gaies of death for 
that. Owing to the peculiar nature of your case 
you will be able to remain here another three 
weeks, aud one of the lady visitors bas offered 
ticket for a Convalescent Home, where you will 
be received for a mont Ip is not a large insti- 


> 


eT 





doctor 7”? 


a 





tution, bus a small House of Rest for genitle- 
women of limited ome. We thoveht that 
with the help of the mat-on there you would 
be able in the course of the wonth to find some 


acAON, 
‘It is very kind!” She tried hard to be 
grateful ; but her voice hed a listle “only 
how can I go there How ge anywhere 
without a name!” 

© There will be time enough to think of that 
in the three weeks you have yet to remain here 
and now Number ‘thirty (using the number of 
the small iron bei) do try and take thing? eaeily 
il! ( see you again.” 

Which was to be sooner than he had expected. 
Ke had barely left the ward when he encountered | 
the matron, an elderly woman with a heart of | 


SR Prins 





gold, and a face which all sick people and little 
children loved to look upon, 

“Oh, Dr. Marshall, Lea so glad to see you. 
There ie a gentleman in my sitting-room come to 


| inquire about his niece, and from what he tells me 


1 do think it must be ‘ Number Thirty.’ ” 

Dr, Marshall followed the matron to her own 
room, and saw a tall gentlemanly-looking person- 
age, who, though of decidedly: foreign appear- 
ance, spoke English as a native. 

“YT am in hopes you have good news for me, 
Doctor,” he begaa pleasantly. “Three 


ago I lost my niece, Mary Masters, and though I |. 


have sought her ever since, I have never found 
the least clue to her.” 

His story was simple and explicit, He was a 
professor of mystery, in other words he dabbled 
in thought-reading, mesmerism, hypnotism, and 
the like sciences, with a little conjuriog thrown 
in asa light variety. He gave entertainments, 
in which he was assisted by his niece, whose skill 
as a though(-reader was of the greatest service to 
him. Tuey mostly travelled on tour in the 
provinces, but,a month before, they came to 
London, intending to take a few weeks’ holiday, 
while they arranged their autumn programme. 
A few days after their arrival, Mary went out 
alone, to do a little shopping. The articles she 
purchased were duly sent home, but the girl her 
self had never been heard of since, 

Asked why he bad not advertised, Mr. Masters 
declared that his niece was so well known in his 
own particular line of entertainment that to pub- 
lish his loas would have been the ruin of all 
future performances, He had made inquiries in 
every direction, he had even employed a private 
detective. At last he had come to the hospital, 
through hearing from a recent patient of the 
“nameless girl” brought here the very day of 
his niece's disappearance, 

“Mary is small and dark,” hewent cn. ‘She 
hae beautiful Irish eyes, and a wonderful fasci- 
nation of manuer. You will think mea doting 
old uncle, Doctor, but to my eyes my little girl is 


| the loveliest creature Heaven ever made,” 


And soin Dr. Marshall’s eyes was “ Number 
Thirty.” He could do nothing but offer to take 
Mr. Masters to visit his mysterious patient, 
he felt pretty sure that she wae mysterious no 
longer, but bad found her name and home again. 

“How pleased she will be to see you!” he 
said, as they went down one of the long bare 
passages. 

Mr. Masters hesitated, 

“We had a—difference of opinion the morning 
I lost her. There wasa young man—a wortlless 
scamp, Doctor—whom Mary favoured. I had to 
refuse my consent for her own eake, and tell her 
that while she remained a minor I would not let 


her marry him, She was angry with me, and | 


we had high words,” 

‘She will have forgotten that now, said the 
doctor, 

“T hope so—bub of course I have not studied 
mental cases as a doctor would, but I know a 
good deal of the nervous system of high-strung 
women, Just because we parted at enmity I 
may be unable to recall her lost memory. Doctor, 
if my little girl fails to recoguise me, I thiuk it 
will break my heart.” 

(To be continued.) 








A cerraty American hotel uses a bushel of 
potatoes a year for penwipers on the desk in the 
office, Every morning a ai potato is put ina 
compartment of the pen-box, and after twenty- 
four hours the potato is removed and another is 
put in. Pens in penholders are suck into the 
potato, half-a-dozen at a time, giving ib the ap- 
pearance of a porcupine, During the year 365 
potatoes are furnished to the public at this 
hotel for penwipers, The potatoes are bought 
in open market, with due regard for 
their globular form, the Early Rose and 
Kidney Fiuke being the varieties chosen 
when they can be obtained. It is claimed by 
those who pretend to know all about potatoes 
and pens that a potato penwiper is the beat pre- 
servative againet rust and mildew that can be 
secured for the pens. 





A NIGHT OF PERIL. 


—_—o— . 


Iv is dark and cold without, this December 
night, and the snowflakes are flying, like 
frightened fugitives, before the wintry blast 
which, ever and anon, shakes my window-shut- 
ters angrily, and howls at the angles of my 
domicile, as if it would delight in making war 
on the summer-like temperature which—thanke 
to gg faggote of well-seasoned maple— reigns 
within, 

The genial temperature within leads me, very 
naturally, to contrast it with the inclemency 
outside. 

The Josh wanderer on the plains and the 
tempest-tossed mariner, Heaven pity them to- 
night ! 

By the association of ideas my thoughts are 
turned back sixteen years, and fancy wanders 


On the golden shore of sweet long ago, 


when we were tenting in the Black swamps of 
western Ohio, The voice of the warring elements 
calla from slumber to-night the recollections of 
a half-forgotten_episode, a night of peril, the 
memory of which the lapse of sixteen years has 
not wholly obliterated. 

Camp life was new to me, and around our 
lodge in the wilderness my imagination, which 
was wrought on, doubtless by the well-remem- 
bered fairy tales of childhood, created airy visions 
which, if transferred to canvas by a master hand, 
would eclipse the sceres in that famous spec- 


' tacular drama, The Black Crook. 


Nightly I saw the fairies dance. Often while 
my comrades slept my imagination was revelling 
among the deepening ehadows which walled us 
in ; and after Morpheus with impalpable touch 
had closed my eyes, I saw Artemis, the goddess 
of the woods, and her fair wood-nymphs in 
huntress attire, standing guard around our tent, 
Or, aroused by the wolf's howl—so plaintive, eo 
mournful, and with a quavering ‘appeal like the 
deepairing wail of a lost soul—I lay, “ with my 
back to the field and my feet to the fire”— 
gazing at the stars, which, in my glowing fancy, 
became so many celestial lamps to light the 
shades of departed huntsmen to that Happy 
Huntiog Ground" the land beyond the blue,” 

Carop life, as I have said, was a new sensa- 
tion ; experience doesn’t quite express it. Our 
camp was located in the heart of a dense forest, 
which, excepting a few trees that had been felled 
by bee and racoon hunters, was yet in a state ci 
primitive wilderness, ‘ 

The soil is fertile and humid. The elm, syva- 
more, cottonwood, burr oak and the black ash 
grow large and tall. I have seen cottonwoods as 
atraight asa ship’s mast, one hundred feet to the 
first limb and one hundred and thirty feet to the 
topmost twig; and black ash le-s than twenty 
inches in diameter and one hundred feet in 
height. 

The cottonwood grows in the lowest-lying land, 
which, during the rainy seasons, is covered with 
water. The surface is more nearly level than 
Lake Erie—calm days excepted, and the sand 
ridges, seen here and there, commemorate the 
fact that, in the perhaps not very remote past. 
this whole swamp region, erobracing portions of 
five or six counties, was the bed of a lake or a 
part of Erie, 

A few days previous to the night about which 
I am writing I had killed my first deer ; and 
done it neatly, handsomely, artistically. It was 
passing me on the full run at sixty yards, broad- 
side on, when six out of fifteen buckehot, hurled 
at it from a double-barrellei gun of the cheapes’ 
quality caused it to turn 3 somersauit. 

But to resume, 

Two daye later, with that same “‘ pot-metal ” 
guuIhad killed clean, at seventy yards, the 
largest doe I had ever seen; her estimated 
weight dressed was one hundred and fifty pounds. 
‘These were the first and only deer I had ever 
shot at, 

Game was fairly abundant and in variety. 
There were pigeons, quails, ruffled grouse, and 
turkeys ; red, black and grey equirrels ; rabbite, 
deer, and now and then a bear. i 
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And of animals not game there were owls, 
hawks, raveos, foxes, wild cats, "por seg 
ons, ground- , catamounts, and wolves, 
“ied eae we csuuinn and wild honey for 
those who had a penchant for such sport. None 
ef these animale were numerous, but they aboun- 
dod in sufficient numbers to give zest to the sport, 

Up to this time we had had a jolly, rollicking 
time. The weather had been unusaily fine, even 
for October, the most bewitching month of the 
twelve ; the month which, for seventeen con- 
secutive years with but one one exception, I have 
dedicated, wholly or in part, to Artemis, the 
goddess of the woode. 
~ But to-day the sun went down behind an omi- 
sous cloud which, unfurling, threw a weird gloom 
over the forest, 

The leaves of the great cottonwoods, in seeming 
consciousness that ind that frowning acroll 
the Storm King was marshalling his forces, ceased 
theix wonted tremulous motion, The smoke of 
eur camp fire lingered near the ground. 

The blows of the axe, Wielded by the sturdy 
huntemen, went sweeping through the dark 
lobyrinths of the forest with unwonted resonance, 
rendering by contrast the portentous calm more 
strikingly apparent. 

In the meantime darkness had encompaseed 
the earth, Oar camp fire, gleaming with un- 
astural brightnees, only ‘‘served to render the 
surrounding darkness visible,” The fair earth 
eeemed to be passively awaiting the impending 

burst of wrath, 

Everything being ripe for the onset, the Storm 
King brandished bis flaming sword; it gleamed 
for an instant, like red-tongued fire, revealing 
his visage, now black with the fury of pent-up 
rage, and eager to buffet the earth, rend her 
forests, and deluge her plains. 

An appalling burst of thunder, swiftly following 
the fiery fiash, shook the passive earth. A rain- 
drop fell here and there; then the clouds 
opened their windows and drenched everything 
beneath them, 

The wind came with fearful violence, bending, 
breaking, hurling and crushing the trees, Fora 
time there was a continuous roar of comming- 
ling sounds, while, at brief intervals, rising above 
ite average volume, and following swiftly in the 
wake of the lightning’s flash, which, consuming 
the darkness, revealed chaos, deafening peala of 
thunder buffeted the trembling earth. 

The siately cottonwoods and ancient oake 
‘orgettiog their pride of stature and ancient 
birth, bowed in deprecating humility to the 
angered blast, but bowed in vain. 

Some were left like Naomi, leafless, branchlesa 
orunke, their sundered limbs scattered far and 
wide ; some were torn to shreds by the light- 
ning’s bolt, while others, whose vitale had been 
stricken with decay, were snapped in twain or 
torn up by the roots, 

Here and there one of tougher fibre—forest 
Sameons or Goliahs—wrestled successfully with 
the blast; but, alas! at these Samsons and 
G vliabe, Jove, jealous of the prowress of the 
wind, hurled his fiercest bolts. 

Alas |xye aona of strength! ye ancient oaks ! 
» . . that reared your branches on high, and 
Jsughed at all the winds, your time was come ! 

And so--we feared—-was ours. 

Tn the ware of the elements, the exhibition of 
the sublime and the terrible ec overshadows the 
physical powers of poor finite man he shrinks 
into the insignificance of an atom, 

Measured by his intellect, man is the giant of 
the earth ; measured by his physical strength, 
Le suffers in comparison with the flea, which has 
& thousand times his agility; the passenger 
pigeon, in a half hour, will pass over an inter- 
venting space which to man would be a toilsome 
day's journey, 

The condor, soaring so high ia the air as to 
appear a mere speck, can sight his prey, while to 
an it would be invisible at the distance of a 
thousand feet; and in the paw of a lion is con- 
centrated the strength of a ecore of prizefighters. 

More than once during, that night of peril we 
stood, as we believed, face to face with the paic- 
faced messenger. ‘ 

© ® man in the prime of life, in vigorous 

boalth, and bound to life by the pede oe all 





ties, in the absence of passion, without the Lope 
of reward or the anticipation of glory, there is 
supreme solemnity iu the contemplation of death 
vis-d vis, when to resist is hopeless, and escape 
impossible, 

While the storm was at its height, not a word 
was spoken, pe 

a , 
On every face of man, and mf monet as 
Grew cbill, and every knee his follow srnote ; 


None spoke, none stirred, none wept ; for horror held | 


All motionless, and fettered every tongue. 


Suddenly, after the storm had spent its fury, 
& star peeped through a rift in the clouds, while 
Ginger, arising to hia feet, exclaimed,—'‘ Light 
is breaking !” 

After replenishiog the fire, which the rain bad 
Slmost extinguished, we circled around it, some 
sitting and others atanding, gratitude for our 


deliverance from peril unscathed driving away the » 


last vestige of sleepiness. 

In the course of the conversation which 
followed each one gave his experience. They 
were marvellouely alike. The ruling question 
with each had been: “ How shall [ save 
myself ?” 








PAYING THE PENALTY. 


—0— 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


“IT cannot comply with your demands, 
Daphne,” he said, hoarsely, “I cannot ask Rachel 
for money. All the manhood in me rebels at the 
very idea.” 


“To is a pity about your manhood!” cried | 
Daphne. “If Rachel knew all, she would think | 
you had very little of it, [ fancy. But to be frank | 


with you, if I ware notin a sore strait for ready 
money, you could not purchase your freedom of 
me at an price. I have long since given up the 
hepe of love where you are concerned, and now 
all I live for is cash—hard, cold cash! You must 
help me to get it, Paul. There is no other way. 





** But I did, Paul!” she cried, impulsively. 

“ Pahaw !"’ he retorted, contemptuously. 

* And what is more, I love you yet!” 

The girl crouching behiad the branches heard 
Paul's laugh ring out loud and clear, bub she 
was too excited to notice the bitter sueer in it 

“ Ah, you laugh,” said Daphne; “ but, Paul, 
itis the truth. I ilove you as I never will love 
anything in this world again. If it were not 
that I must have the money, | would not grant 
you this divorce under any circumstances !” 

* We had better conclude the interview now, 
Dapbue,” he said, ‘ It ill tecomes you to maks 
@ pretence of affection where [ am concerned, | 
say to you, once for all.” 

“ Relieve it or not, it is certainly true,’ she 
replied, “ Bat there is one thing want to ask 
of you, which must show you my feelings for 
you. Will you grant it in advance?” 

“If I can [ certainly will,” he answered. 

‘Then kiss me just once,” she pleaded, “ Ite- 
member, it is. for the last time in our lives, 
Surely it is nob much to grant when Iam parting 
from you for ever, Remember, as we stand ince 
to face here, that you are mine—all mine ; for 
that reason you should certainly grant the re- 
quest. The request should not seem a etrange 
ene when you remember all that we are to each 
other.” 

“No, no, Daphne!” he answered, hoarsely, 
“let there be nothing of that kind between us.” 

Before he realized what she was about to do, 
she threw her arms about him, and kiseed him 
again and again. 

And that is what Rachel's strained eyes caw, 
and the sight turned her brain to frenzy, made 
her cry out to Heaven in agony to let her die 
then and there and end it all. 

Ib was a merciful act of Heaven that uncon- 
aciousness came to her, When Rachel opened 
her eyes again the moon was still shining, the 
winds were sobbing through the trees. She feit 
cold and chilled, 

For a moment she was dazed, wondering what 
she was doing there; then it all came back to 
her-—how Paul had gone out to meet the woman 
he loved, and what she had witnessed. 

She stretched out her arms with a bitter cry 


You want your freedom—-I want money. It is | to the pale, white moon and glittering stara that 


aneven barter, I could make more out of Rachel 
by simply telling her the whole truth!” 

He caught her savagely by the arm. 

“Go near Rachel at your peril!” he cried, 
hoarsely, “I warn you not to go too far in exas- 


perating me, or I may uot be accountable for | 


what might happen !” 

“You canvot terrorize me, my dear Paul,” she 
said, serenely enough ; ‘‘ you have tried that be- 
fore, you know, and have failed signally. If I find 
you so fierce, | may change my mind altogether 
about granting you your freedom, just for spite’s 
sake you know.” 

He saw that he had gone too far. 

“Forgive me if I spoke too hastily,” he mut- 
tered. ‘‘1—I was excited, and spoke rashly. It 
is hard for a man to keep his temper at all times, 
Let the matter rest as it is for threedays. Meet 
me here at the appointed time, and you shall 
know whether I can raise the money or not.” 

“ You are sure that we can never be anything 
oon to each other than we are at present }” she 


“No—no!'’ he said, sternly: “have done 
with that idea now and for ever, Daphne, Don't 
insinuate that there has ever been any love be- 
tween us, for you know better. It was but the 


mad infatuation of a summer! Why do you | 


j 
| 


had looked down and seen it all, crying out to 


| them that ehe could endure no more. The moon 


‘ 
' 


| 


| 








speak any more cf that? I know what you are | 


—an adventuress, a schemer for money! You 
trapped me cleverly enough. It is not a matter 
of wonder to me that you strike so hard a bar- 
gain with me to be let off.” 

“Theo you do not think me capable of having 
eny heart?” she asked, raising her face and look- 
iog at him, 

“Tam quite sure you haven’t,” he answered. 
* Such women as yourself, who are always on the 
bunt for rich men, to ensnare them into mar- 
riage, are born without hearts.” 

“You will not believe that I loved you?” she 
asked 








“Nol” be replied, impatiently, 





| 


hid her face behind a cloud, and the stars bliaked - 


their great golden eyes as though they were try- 
ing to keep back their teara of pity. 

Should she creep away, like » wounded dos, 
and find some place todie? She could never 
return—oh, never, never | 

While she stood there trying to think which 
way she should turn, she heard a step. <A sur- 
prized voice cried in her ear,— 

“Why, Rachel{--I beg your pardon—Mrs. 
Verrell, can this be you standing be: ail alone ¢" 

The voice aroused her. Looking up, she caw 
Mr. Walton standing before ber with out- 
stretched hands. 

She took them mechanically, murmuring « few 
inarticulate words in a dazed sort of way. He 
looked at her keenly, and he thought of the 
letter in his breast-pocket, which his sister had 
written him, in which she had said,— 

“Ido not think Rache! is bappy with har 
hueband, though she will not admit it. If I am 
not very much mistaken, » divorce will be the 
end of it. 

" T confess L should not be sorry if such a finale 
should occur, knowing how well you loved her in 
the past, brother.” ; 

“ Well, 1 know the hidden cecret of your lifs 
still is—you will never forget her, and she is « 
very wealthy in her own, right too,” 


What was Rachel doing standing out here with 
the dew lying heavy on her dark hair, her face 
white as death, and ber hands clutched tightly 
together, fully a mile from home ¢ . 

“YT ought t2 have been here earlier,” said Mr. 
Walton, “but I could not get off by the first 
train, as I had intended to do.” ; 

He drew her quietly along the path, talking 
about indifferent subjects so gaily that ere they 
reached the house Rachel had ia s measure reé- 
gained something like her old composure, 
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Under the circumstances, she could not cerry } 
out her project just then, Mr. Walton talked so 
brightly, so kindly and so soothingly, that she 
feib a world of comfort in hie presence, 

* If io had not been for him,” she thought, ‘' J 
think I ahould-have killed myself. Heaven muet 
have surely sent hiai to me in this bitter 
moment.” 

She would not have him know tha’ she was in | 
sorrow again for anything in the wold, Her 
pride came to the rescue. 

Aa they paseed ihe drawing-room window, she 
saw Paul there, talking tc Miss Benaon and 
another of the young ladies who had just arrived. 

Even through the window she could see how 
gay and debonair he appeared ; how bright his 
eyes were, and there was a flush on his cheeks-- 
aud her face darkened as she noted it, saying to 
herself that she knew whst brought the sparkle 
to his face-—yes, she knew ! 

She wondered why the poet always said: 
“ Pair and false es beautiful woman.” Why, they 
were uot near so falee as man. 

Those lips of his could smile while. anothe 
woman's kiases burned upoa them. 

She would not go up to her boudoir to arrange 
her toilet, but entered the drawing-room, leaning 
on Mr, Waltou’s arm. Dishevelled though ser 









attire wae, Pau! quickly croseed the room to her } 
ide. | 
_ After greetiag the latest guest, Mr. Waltons, | 
he returned to her, { 
“Have you been walking in the grounds, | 
schei?” he asked, anxiously. ‘ ur dress is | 


I You kn BOW you should never be out after | 
the dew has fallen, 


‘*] have been enjoyiaog a atr with Mr. 
Walto: he said, turning her over flashingly 
1pen him, 


Before be could make avy further comment, 
abe had turned away from him. 

“Tam ao glad you are here, dear,” said Mrs, 
Singleton, jomlug the group. “ Our friends have 
been discussing a sweet old German sovg. It 
curred to me thab you knew it. It is entitled 
‘Tbe Love That Lives Alway.” Mr. Vorrell «aid 
he often accompanied you when you tang it,” 

“You will sing it pow with me, will you not, 
hiashe) 2” said Pau), attempting to lead her te 
the piano. 


* You sing like one inspired,” whispered Mr. 
Walton; “you fairly carry me ont of myeelé to 
some fair heaven that I never knew the existence 
of until now.” 

If Rachel heard, she did nob heed. Her voice 
rose and fell to the measure of the music, like 
the chime of silver bell» 

It thrilled every heart that listened. 

Paul was so touched with the pathos in ber 
voice thab be could only look ab her in amaze- 


| ment. 


As he watched Rachel and her companion, he 
remembered that Mr, Walton bad been a euitor 
for her hand when he thought she was free te be 
wooed and won, and he said to hirose)f that he 
certainly cared for Rachel yet. 

And as the thought came to him, another 

forced itse)’ to ‘is brain—a thought that forced 
itself to hia heart’s core; perhaps Rachel cared 
for him but they had met too late. 

He put the thought from him as one mori 
unworthy, and be eaid to himself that he would | 
not believe it—he could not believe it and live. | 
The iron had entered his soul and there was no 


| help for it, 


He tried to throw the eubject from his mind ; 
but it was useless, Another song, and still 
another, Kachel sung at the urgent request of 
the handsome young man who ‘bent over her, 
until it seemed to Paul that he could endure it 
no longer. 

He did his best to devote himeelé to hia pretty 
young guests, but his eyes were constantly 
turning to ‘the two who sat at the piano, though 
Rachel had ceased singing. 

He wondered what they were saying--what 
words was he uttering that brought that quick 
flush to her face ? 

He would have given much if he could have 
brought that blush to Rachel's face. He found 
himself watching them intently. 

They crossed the room to look at a book of 
evgravings, but he noticed that they did not 
ture over the leaves, 

He could not help but notice what a handsome- 
looking fellow this young Walton was. He had 
often heard it re marked how fascinating he was 

with the ladies, 

He laughed aot himeelf at being so much 
annoyed over it, but after the laugh had died 


She drew back with auch a look of withering | away on his lips the dull pain was atill at his 


acorn that it fairly took his breath away. 

For an instant be was monplussed, What had 
come over sweet, gentle Rachel? 

He stood for instant: like ope turned to 
e ne. 

Do, dear,” he pleaded, recovering himself, 
and patting her playfully on the cheek. 

“Deo not be ridiculous,” she said, with a | 
haughtiness that was new to hin 
vature. *' Never attempt such 
me again’’—-this in a shar; 
voce 

She had not inté 
hear it, but his ears were sharp: nob one of 
those whispered syllables wos lost upon him 

Paul etood looking ai her, too amazed for 
atteramce, almost believing that he was a victim 
£ some strange delusion--iiat his eara were 
playing him some trick 

“Tet me aid my entreatie those of Mr 
Verre}l,” said Mr, Waltow, with a low bow 
“ and ¢ me time I may hope to sce 
It is p y favourite coug, 

Rachel turned to him with a proud, dazzling 
smile, 

“J will sing with you, if you wish ib,” she said. 
" Your tezor voice will be very barmonious,” 

She went over to the piano with him, leaving 
‘aul standing there with hia heart turned colder 
than a stone 


familiarity with 
whisper under ber 


; 
mmpany you. 


ete ee 


CHAPTER XXXVIL 


Wira frm, havghty tread Rachel crossed ever 
te the piano. Her white fingers rippled over the 
keys witioub eévem a tremor to note her 
agitation. 

‘hose whe listened were rpell-bound by the 
wonderfu) melo 


, 


frora her lips, 





| could be found there also. 


in that timid | 





aded that Mr, Walton should | 


ly of the pathetic song that broke | | 


heart, 

He noticed, too, during ths entire evening, his 
guest had no eyes for the pretty gir!s who made 
up the party. 

Whatever part of the room Rachel was in he 
The evening wore 


| away at last, and the guests all went to their | 


respective chambers. 

e had hoped to have a moment or two alone 
with Rachel ; but, much to his annoyance, she 
flitted out of the apartment before he could 
exchange a single word with her. 

Phis wae but the commencement of the 
jealousy that was to have sich a tragie ending. 

As was perfectly natura), the pretty girle did 
their beet to win Mr. Walton's favour; but Paul 
could see that he was wholly indifferent to 
; them. 

Any one could notice the change that came 
over him whev Rachel entered the room, and 
how little interest he had in anything when she 
Wes nod present. 

“ He is my guest ; I must treat bim eordially 
while he ie beneath my roof,” said Paul to 
himeelf; ‘‘but ! shall take good’ care that the 
invitation is never again repeated.” 

The change that carne over Rachel worried him 

more than tongue could tell, The next day and 
the next were but repetitions of what had 

passed before e 

Philip Walton’s infatuation for Rachel was so 
} marked that hie sister grew alarmed lest Pau! 
should notice ib, 

When the brother and sister found themselves 
alone for a few moments one day, she embraced 
the occasion to cal) him to task 

“> does not look weil, Philip,” she said, 
sterniy, “to see you pay such marked attention 
} to our hostess, at nd so many young girls about. 
Do you ko ow they are beginning to feel quite 
; jealous ! 





| ome 
| 


He shrugged his shoulders angrily, > 

What do I care about their ¢ sine am 
curtly. ‘I have no. patience with a lot of 
simpering idiot«, and that’s what most of these 
girls are, The Alpha and Omege of theie lives ix 
looking for rich husbands; love doesn’t enter 
into their calculations ai all, : The fellow. who 
has the moet: money takes his 

* Don't be so erin prem * You 
eannot blame young girls to marry 
well ; but you must not lose sight. of the fact 
that you are an unusually handsome man, Philip. 
Ladies are nob blind to that fact.” 

He raised his eyes aud scanned his face eagerly 
in the mirror opposite him. 

‘« That is youropiniop,” he said ; “others may 
thiok differently.” 

“The girls were ve to Rachel about it 
only yesterday,” she said, 

For the first time he looked greatly interested 
| in what she was saying. 

“ One is always pleased to make s good im- 
pression,’ * he answered, lightly. . “ Did Ra+Mre. 
| Verrel} teli you that herself 7” of 

“ Yes,’ she auswered, thoughtlessly. 

He seemed brighter and gayer all the rest of 
the afternoon. 

A matinée party had been arranged to attend 
the theatre. Paul was too busy to attend; but 
he-afterwards found out, when he brought the 
matter round in a casual sort of way, that Philip 
Walton sat next to Rachel. Two coaches had 
conveyed the party to the theatre, and Mr. Walton 
had taken bis seat beside Rache), on the return 
trip. That. evening he found his hostess alone 
in the library. She was writing a letter. 

‘Shall i intrude if I coma in for 3 moment to 
look fora book }” asked Mr, Walton, pausing a 
moment on the threshold, 

“No, certainly not ; I have just about finished 
my letter.” 

The play which we witnessed ‘this afternoon 
reminds me ofan ol4 German legend,” he said; 
cros siDg the room to the mauielsbelf, and stand. 
ing there with his head resting on his hand. 
“Did you like the play ?” be askod, suddenly. 

“No,” said Rachel, in a low voice; ‘' but 
everyoue else seemed to think it remarkably 
fine.” 

“The story of an unloved wife, even when 
played upon the stage, finds many admirers, As 
for myreif, the idea isnot a pleasing one ; it finds 
too many counterparts in everyday li'e.” 

Rache! looked up quickly, Had he noticed 
that she hod trouble—discovered the terrible 
secret sie had been hiding—that she was an 
unloved wife? 

“Nothing is more pitifal,” he went on, retro- 
spectively, ‘than to vee'a woman who might 
| have been dearly loved by some other man going 
| through life unappreciated, uncared for, Such 
| natures must ery out to Heaven against the 
| bitterness of their fate, I should think. It is the 
nature of women to be loved and nurtured by 
the men they marry, as the flowers are nurtured 
by the sun that kisses them into life. They 
cannov stand coldness or neglect without losing 
all heart, and life becomes a desert drear to them. 
Every wife necds comfort and companionship. 
She expects the foes and eociety of her husband 
above all others ; and when ahe faile to receive 
the love she craves #0 dearly, wany is the time 
ehe looks for is elsewhere, as did the woman in 
the play to-day.” 

“No true wife would do so,” said Rache! 
quickly; “she would suffer everything in silence 
firet |” 

“J doubt it,” was bis answer, shortly, * All 
women sre human. “ Rachel!” he cried, catch- 
ing her hand in hia, “ you are unbappy—y oy are 
one of these martyre! You have given the love 
| of your grand, noble soul to one who. does not 
| eare for you in return,’ while i—oh ! bad the 
treasure of your love been mine-——~' 

“Mr, Walton 1” she panted, wrenching let 
hand free from his grasp, “you forget yourself ! 
| How dare you speak to me thus? 1 shall go t 
my husband at ones, and tell him’ what you have 
gaid to me )” 

He dropped on his knees before her, (vembling 
like an aspen leaf, 

“Forgive me!” he eried, brokenly, ‘The 
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sight of the coldness and neglect you are subject 
bo arotised my indignation for an instant, I did 
not mean that you should ever know that the 
world knows what’you are enduring, but the 
worda rushed from my heart to my lips ere I 
could avréat them. Forgive me, Rachel,” be re- 
peated, “for speaking rashly. I would sooner 
cut my right hand off than give you one moment’s 
pain, \believe me! My lips spoke ere I could 
restrain the words,” 

Rachel lifted up her hands with a gesture of 
silence. 

“See! I am kneeling at your feet, crying out 
for you to pardén me!” he said, 

‘*T will grant you pardon on one condition,” 
ehe avawered, “and that is that you never 
repeat the same offence, Mr, Walton. I love my 
husband, and my besband most assuredly loves 
me.” 

She winced under the look of compassion she 
clearly read in his’ eyes, then turned quickly 
away. 

Philip Walton rose slowly. He suffered her 
to pass from the room in utter silence. Rachel 
never remembered afterward the words that had 
passed between them, 

She only knew that the secret of her bitterness 
of heart, which she had tried to guard 40 
zealously from every one, was known, ay, com- 
mented upon by the world si large, 

She was an object of pity. Her micery was 
exciting the sympathy of all who knew her, of 
every one who saw them together, She was 
kuown by her wide circle of friends and acquaint- 
ances a3 an unloved wife. : 

Soon the world would be startled by the ending 
of all her woes, which would culminate in that 
dreaded divorce, 

But how ehould she turn the eyes of suspicion 
from herself while yet they lived together under 
one roof? 

It must’ be done somehow, She must sppear 
gay, bright, happy, free from every care and 
sorrow. When she appeared in the drawing: 
room an hour later no one would have suspected 
the awful heart-pangs that rent her aoul a short 
time before. She was a changed wonian— 


beautiful, bright, gay and happy.~ Her friends | 


wondered at the great change that had come 
over her. 

Paul's quick eye was among the first to dis- 
cern the buoyancy that seemed a part of her 
nature now, There could be but one reason for 
it, he argued mentally, and that was the happiness 
which Philip Walton’s visit was giving her. 
What if he should find out how matters actually 
wood Rachel would lesve him, and fly to 
Philip Walton for sympathy and protection. -No, 
it must not be! He loved Rachel with his heart 
and soul, Noobstacle under heaven should come 
between them, 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Tr had been Rachel’s intention to leave the 
house af onee upon the night she had made the 
terrible discovery of Paul’s perfidy ; but she was 
so afraid of the scandal it would make in the 
house during the presence of her guests that she 
made up her mind to endure her trouble in 
silence while their visit lasted. After that— 
well, the world would never see her again. 

Two days had passed since Paal had had that 
memorable meeting with Daphne, He had said 
he would meet ber on the third day, at the 
same place, with the money which she had insisted 
upon haying. How was he to gebic? The very 
thought tortured him beyond words. There was 
no other way than to ask Rachel to advance him 
the money. Why should he hesitate when that 
sum would purchase his freedom, and sho would 
uever know? He was proud-spirited, and it was 
hard to bring himself to ask; yet what else was 
to be done 

All his after: life, ay, all that mado life worth 
the living, huog upon the issue. Daphne would 
cana te the decree if she was paid money 
wr, va Tos aoehigl en ed was dan- 

ous 5 then, sum > Ul courage, he 
wrote a note to Rachel, wling permission to see 


her alone in her boudoir’, Rachel trembied like a 
leaf as she read the written words. 

“| koow what is coming,” she thought, "' Fie 
wiehes to tell me about the divorce.” Should sue 
Bi fe pede trength |" sh d 

‘ Heaven give me s * she muttered, 

Rachel i no coward. If there was a blow to 
fall upon her she would not shrink from meeting 
it. She answered the note in four simple 


words,— 

“Twill see you.” 

She Aenpehehed fhis message hastily by a maid, 
and sat down to await his coming. 


Oh, the torture of it! The moments dragged 
by like years to her, 

“ will nob give way,” she murmured. “TI will 
meet my doom without saying a word, just as Anne 
Boleyn did when they read her the sentence of 
death.” 

She had not long to walt. She soon heard his 
quick step in the corridor without, A momeut 
later there was a fap at the door, 

* Come in,” she ; and she wondered to her- 
self that ahe could utter the words in so calm 
& voice, 

‘aul looked a little pale ; she saw that quickly. 
She did not ask him to be seated, but he did not 
seem to notice this. 

“How cozy you.are here, Rachel!” he said, 
looking around and an effort to smile, 
“ My apartments are so cheerless. It takes the 
deft fingers of a woman to beautify a habitation, 
i have always heard, There is indeed a great 
deal of truth in it.” 

* You wanted tosee me {” said Rachel, briefly. 
She could not endure light preliminary con- 
versation, 

“ Why, what a little business person you are 
getting to be, to be sure!” he answered quizzi- 
cally; but he felt chagrined that she was 
anxions to have the interview over with him ere 
it had barely commenced. 

**T hawe several matters to af‘end to this morn- 
ing,” said Rachel ; “ but I thought the matter 
upon which you wished to see me was more im- 
portant,” 

“ You are very good,” he said, humbly ; adding, 
with his old impetuousness,—“[ wish you would 


how to tell you what I want when you look at me 
a0 coldly.” 

She made him no answer, but looked at him 
calmly, She was praying to Heaven that the in- 
terview might be got over quickly, or she would 
break down entirely. 

With those clear, dark eyes looking at him, 
Paul felt strangely ill at ease. 

“ I believe, Rachel,” he said, impulsively, “you 
are actually beginning to dislike me! If 
s0———~"” 

“ Have I any reason to dislike you!" she said, 
clearly, calmly, 

“T hopenot,” he answered, fervently. 

His ready answer surprised her, “ He thinks 
he is deceiving me so cleverly,”’ she said to her- 
self ; and her heart grew more bitter toward him 
for his duplicity. 

“T believe we are growing further and further 
apart, Rachel,” he said, after a short pause look- 
ing at her. 

“Yea,” she answered, in a very low voice, 

“Ta it my fault, Rachel?" he asked. “Is 
there anything I can do to make you happier }” 

She looked at him wonderingly, Wha* a strange 
method he tooketo begin the story he had to teil 
her ! 

She laughed a little hard laugh that sounded 
8o Strange coming from those sweet lips. 

“No, nothing,” she said, coldly. 

* As you seem 80 avxious to have me tell you 
what brought me here I will put aside my pride, 
and speak, Rachel,” he began, chokingly. “I 
trust, you will not think the request strange that 
Lam about to make.” 

Again he paused, 


sounded like nothiog human. 
“The fact is, Rachel,” he began, awkwardly, 


person in the world who can help me out.” 








your bappiness,” she answered, 





not be so cool with me, Rachel. I hardly know | 


} 


She tried to speak bravely, but the sweet 
young voice faltered piteously, 

Ah ! why did he keep hor ou the rack so long ? 
Why not come out with the awful words---that 
he had secured 1» divorce from her, and they were 
to part for ever ; that she would never again be 
anything to him, She clasped and unclasped 
her hands so nervously that it seemed to her 
another moment of silence on his part would 
surely drive her mad, 

“Thank you, Rachel,” he said; “you will al 
ways find me grateful, I—Lam obliged to raise 
some money,” hesaid “Men seldom go to their 
wives with sucha request. butit is better far that 
i should come to you. If you can spare me twelve 
thousand pounds from your income, dear,-wi!) you 
do itt." 

She looked at him with wide-open eyes, 
Surely she had not heard aright. He had made 
his plea, and he waitedin silence for her answer. 

Slowly and surely it dawned upon her that he 
wanted money. A thousand thoughts crossed 
each other with lightning-like rapidity through 


her brain. 


“You want me to sign you over twelve 
thousand pounds?” she asked in a voice like a 
whieper. 

He flushed 

“Tois a terrible thing for a man to accept 
money from a woman,” he said, “ only in urgent 
cases. Lam fully conscious of that, Rachel, A 
man who accepts money ati the hands of a woman 
is nob worthy of the name of man among his 
fellows; but once in a great while—ay, once in 
a lifetime—a circumstance may arise which alters 
che csea, At sucha time a man should confide 
{in bie wife, Such a circumstance has occurred in 
my li‘, Lam pressingly in need of the money. 
Will you let me have it?” 

Rachel iooked at him with those wondrous dark 
eyes. She said to herself she knew {nil well 
} what that pressing need was. 

He wanted. money to pay for the divorce which 
had just been granted him, and also to wed 
Dapune, and take her far away. - 

She did not hesitate an instant as to the reply 
she should make. 

“The money is rightfully yours,’ she said 
‘Your uncle left is to me, but he intended it fo: 
you-—every shilling of it.” 

She crossed over quickly to her white-and 
gold writing-desk, Her cheque-book lay open 
upow it, 

Without a word she made out a cheque foi 
the money he asked, and handed it to him in 

silence. 
1: “Tt will come ont all right soon,” he mur- 


—— 











| mured. “I thank you, Rachel, for this more than 


I can aay.” 

“16 is your owa,” she repeated again ; “ you 
bave no need to thank me for it.” 

*No-no!” he said, vehemently, “it is 
yours, Rachel I am ‘aking it only ss a loan, 
Some day you will have it back with interest,’ 

YT would not touch a shilling of it,’ shecried, 
vehemently; “you insult my womanhood by 
suggesting it.’ 

“ What had aroused those hitter words?” h 
wondered. He had no key to them, and he did 
nob understand, 

After she had handed him the cheque ehe re- 
mained standing, as much as to cay, “ This inter- 
view is at an end.” 

Ho felt the curtness of her manner keenly 
enough. 

"T shall never forgefi how good you are to me, 
Rachel,” he said, gently, as he rose to go, looking 
at ber wistfully 

It seemed to her that if he stayed another nx: 
ment che would have tu ery ont. 

“Thank you, snd good-night, dear)” he mur- 





{ 
“Go on,” she. said, in that same voice, which | despaicingly 


$*T am willing to do anything that willadd to | No—a thousand times no! | 
4 realise that it was all for her sake, if ahe but knew 


mured. He held out his hand, but Rachol 
affected not to see it, and he paseed from the 
boudoir without another word. 

“ Rachel has changed so greatly,” he thought 
He knew how. mean it must scen 
of bim to receive money at her hands; but there 
waa no belp for it. Daphne was pressing in her 


“Tamin a little trouble, and you are the only | demands, and the money would buy his freedom, 


Could be let anything stand in the way of that? 
Rachel: would 
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what uce he intended to put it to. “I would 
give every drop of blood in my body to be free 
trom the hated bond which binds me to Daphne,” 
he told himself 

Rachel should have the money back again—ay, 
thrice the amount. 

ne only drawback to his happiness was the 
great change which he noticed had lately taken 
place in Rachel; but then, he told himself 
bitterly, perhaps she had come to-a realization as 
to why her wedded life was so different from 
other wives, and she looked to him for an explan- 
ation as to why he had subjected her to such a 
strange existence. He had thought of a thousand 

newers to make her, but the subject had never 
rizen between them, much to hie relief, He had 
wou Nachel’s love once; he felt sure he could re- 
kindle it sgain, no matter how low the embers of 
affection bad burned. 

Ah ! that was why she treated him so coolly, 
she was not satisfied with her present life, A 
happy »mile flitted over his features as he thought 
how happy he would make her in the time to 

me, 

veryone noticed how deathly pale Rachel’s 
face was, but no one ventured to remark about it, 
as she was very sensitive oo this particular 
sudject 

Rechel saw Paul watch the clock covertly, and 
she wondered to herself wheiher or not he had 
an engagement with Daphne, After dinner the 
gentiemen repaired to the amoking-room. She 
heard Paul eay,— 

“Enjoy yourselves, gentlemen. I am called 
away from the house for an hour or so ona little 
business, | will be with you again shortly.” 


Yes, he is going to meet Daphne," ‘ahe 
thought. “I willgo and follow him, I must 
know the truth for myself,” 


7 > f 
(To be continued. 





LETTY LARONE. 


oom 70 Somme 
(Continue 
So, as he said,.— 
Jaeb for to-day I will bury the hatcheé and 
meet Devizes civilly’; but you must not ask more 
of me,’ 
li made the sister's heart ache to see how 


from page 392.) 


changed he waa; his eyes were haggard, hie faca | 
wan, all his gay debonair ways had left him, and | 


when ehe spoke of Letty he made anywer,— 

"ve been seeking her everywhere : sometimes 
I think I have found a clue, but when I follow it 
up it leads only to disappointment. Marcia, if 
harm has happened to her that cad Devizes shall 
anewer to me for it, As I loved her in the past 
I ehall love 
never rest until she is my wife, safe in my care, 
Leven if she thinks slightingly of me now, I shall 

ot despair of winning her heart—for love beget: 

love—and {t is a hopeful sign that she did not 
mock me, but showed me truest pity, and 
sorrowed for my pain,” 

And all this while where wae Letty! Flying 
from home to a safe refuge; she sought London, 
perhaps because ib was just the one city in the 
world she knew, and as thousand tender aaeocia- 
tione hovered about it, 

But she did not return to the old haunts, the 
old friends, lest nmongsb then she should be 
discovered, and she bad resolved never to return 
te Ladisland until Philip and Alicia were wedded 
—perbaps aot even then, 

She felt she could meet Philip with some 
degree of calmness; the wild love she had 
entertained for him been well-nigh done to death 
by hie violence and cruel disregard of her fair 


fame; miserably she found herself comparing 


him unfavourably with Rupert, whose love was 
as chivalrous as it was abiding. 
She found lodgings easily 


: 


her always; and, if J find her, I will | 


in a dreary but 
respectable street in Islington, then she began to 


Next to her room lodged a preity girl, whose 
| painted and powdered cheeks combined with her 
fashionable attire {of the very cheapest material), 
proclaimei ber to Letty’s experienced eyes as a 
chorus or ballet girl. 

One morning she tapped at Letty’s door, and, 
dispensing with further ceremony, entered. 

“Tb seems odd,” she said, “that we who live 
in the same houe®shouldn’t know each other, so 
I thought I'd just drop in to see you, especially 
as the landlady telle me you’re looking out for 
work, Whatcanyoudo!” — 

“‘T used to take minor parte at the Clytie,” 
Letty anewered, 'ifting her sad little face to the 
other's; “but I have had no need to work of 
late, and now I feel I should hardly like to 
return to the old place even if a vacancy 
offered,” 

“'There’s no need for you to do so, if you can 
please old Halliday (that is the mauager’s name 
at the Hypatia) we want a chorue girl, who can 
dance as well, and if you like I'll take you down 
there this morning. Halliday and I are good 
friends, and if he can oblige me I know he will. 
You’d better drezs at once ; there'll be ecores of 
applicants, and it don’t do to mias a chance.” 

So, with a great heart-sinking, Letty prepared 
for the walk. In the old days she had not 
minded the footlights, the garisi display, the 
restless life of excitement ; now she shrank from 
it with something akin to horror ; but to live one 
must work, so she screwed her courage to the 
| eticking point, and was fortunate enough to please 

Mr. Halliday, so that when she left with Nancy 
Browne, she was engaged at the weekly salary of 
| fifteen shillings. 
| Then Nancy, being of a practical turn of mind, 
| proposed that they should lodge and board 
| together, transforming Letty’s room imto a 
| sitting room, her own into a bed- room, 
| “ We shall be both more comfortable and 
| cheerful,” said the girl, “ with just one room one 
is always in a muddle,” and, Letty agreeing, they 
| 





began their new life together. 

Nazcy kept “house,” did all the necessary 
shopping, making their little income go iwice as 
far as it would have done in less careful hands ; 
constituted herself Letty’s guardian and protector, 
so that between the two girls a very real affection 
quickly sprang up ; but Letty pined for the dear 
| home so lately iost, aud brooding much over her 

troubles, grew daily thinner, paler, and more 
| languid. 


nn 





CHAPTER VIII 


Mr. and Mrs, Devizes were in town, and Alicia’s 

| beauty, style and handsome gowns created quite 

a sensation ; the thoughtless folks voted Philip a 

happy and fortunate man, but those who had 

known him intimately, previous to his marriage, 
| declared that he had madea mistake when he 
linked his life to that of Alicia Larone, 

| Dutifully he danced attendance upon her, was 

| geen with her at this or that fashionable function, 

| but he wore a look of utter weariness, and his 
| handsome face lacked the old insouciance which 
| had been one of its chief charms, 

| Lf Alicia was unbappy she was cleverer than 

| he, hiding her feelings well, making no complaint, 
too proud to bare her heart to the pitiless eyes of 

| her unsympathetic world, 

' From time to time Rupert ran up to town ever 
bent upon the quest which scenved to grow more 
hopeless with each passing week, 

| it hurt Marcia to see the change in him, to 

| know that courage was turning to despair, that 

| he grew less and less confident of finding Letty as 
| his love and longiug increased, 
It was now early April, and the baskets of the 
flower-girls made bright dashea of colour along 
| the basy streets; the air was full of their 
perfume, and Letty as she went to and fro would 
| stay to purchase a few of the old favourites, 
| 





thinking sad!y they seemed like tokens from that 

other world in which for a little while she had 
| moved and been happy. 

She never thought of returning; she must 


cast about in her own mind how to live, knowing | have sinned beyond forgiveness ; there was not 
that her little store of money wou'!d me!t like | one left to give her welcome—even Rupert would 


snow beneath the sun. 


' be changed—she had slighted his love, refused 


his devotion, and now she knew she would give 
years of life but to have them for her very own, 
The mad passion she had entertained for 
Philip bad burned itself out, whilet what she had 
believed affection for Rupert had deepened with 
each passing day, glowing with a steady flame 
that many waters of affliction could not quench. 
She had grown very pale and thin, listless in 
voice and manner, until Nancy Browne became 
apxious, and begged her to consult a doctor. But 
she only shook her head, saying witha pathetic 


stuile,— 

‘““T am nob ill, only very tired. Don’t be 
frightened, Nancy; death comes only to the 
happy.” . 

So she gave herself no rest, shirked none of her 
little duties, although, indeed, she waa ecarcely 
capable of performing them ; and at length the 
jaded system had its revenge. 

It was at the close of the play, and barely had 
the curtain fallen, when Letty, with a little low 
moan, fell face forwards to the ground, Nancy 
was beside her in an instant, 

“I knew she would go on,until she dropped,’ 
ehe said, lifting the heavy head with its masses of 
falling hair, “she isn’t fit for thie sort of life,” 
and aided by one or two girls she got Letty from 
the stage, 

Her swoon did not last long, but she looked so 
white and ill that Nancy proposed riding home. 

“Oh, no!” answered Letty, ‘‘the walk will 
do me good; the fresh air will revive me,” aud 
so they started, speaking but very little as they 
went. 

All went well until they were crossing a 
road, then suddenly Letty stumbled; Nancy 
had juet time to see her white face grow whiter 
yet, the smal! bands go out with a blind gesture, 
then before she could catch her she fell, like one 
dead, to the ground, and a pasciog cab went over 
| her, one of the horse’s hoofs strikirg the snow 
| of the broad, low brow. 
| Tb was all over in @ moment, and a crowd 
quickly collected about the girls; one or two 
suggested the hospital, but Nancy said sharply,— 

“She is not going there; we won'd be 
separated, and we are near home now, please 
somebody help me to get her into a cab.” 

A gentleman at once volunteered a‘sistance ; 
stooping, he lifted the little inert figure, then his 
face changed, almost he staggered beneath his 
light burthen, as under bis breath he said,— 
| ‘Great Heavens! Letty!” and he held her 
| close in his arms as thovgh he would never le? 
her go. “You must let me accompany you,” he 
said to Nancy, “I know this lady ; 1 have been 
trying long to find her,” aad then he carefully 
deposited Letty in the cab, and seating himself 
un the box they were driven slowly in the 
direction ot home. 








* . 


“Concussion of the brain,” said the medical 
man ; and, to Nancy’s greab grief, he ordered all 
Letty’s beavtiful hair to be cut, leaving her only 
a curly crop like a boy’s, She was quite uo 
conscious, and she doctor looked grave indced 
after his brief examination of her, ‘‘She has 
been in a very low state for a long while,” he 
said ; “you should have had advice for her loog 
ago, Miss Browne.” 

“She always declared she was quite well, 
ductor ; but I knew that very soon she must 
break down. ‘Tell me you have hope for her!” 

“While there is life there is hope ; but it is 

only fair to warn you that I have very grave 
doubts reepecting her recovery ; and if she hes 
any iriends you would do well to send for them. 
Tn fact, I am eorry that you will not allow her to 
zo toa hospital, You have a hard time before 
rou,” 
’ “T don’t mind that, so long as I can keep her 
here, As for her friends I never heard her 
speak of them; but, perhaps, the gentleman in 
the next room can give ue information.” 

To him the doctor went, He was standing 
moodily before the window, looking ont with un 
seeing eyes, ard started when the doctor addrezeed 
him. 

Yes,” he said, “I knew her well in more 
prosperous days, but the few friends she had ‘are 
estravged from her (through no fault of here) ; 
' for the sake of auld lang eyne she must want for 
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nothing, I will be responeible=for any expenses 
ineurred. Here is my card. And the doctor 


read— 4 
* Philip Devizes,” 


and jumped to the conclusion that this man waa 
the rising young barrister, who bad his chambers 
in the Temple and the daintiest of homes in 
South Kensington. He wondered » little what 
connection there could posaibly be between him 
and the chorus girl; but, being a busy man, had 
not leisure to pursue his speculations; being a 
poor man, too, he was glad to think that at least 
his services would be well repaid. 

Philip lingered a little while waiting for Nancy, 
and having begged permission to call the follow- 
ing day left without telling her his name. He 
could hardly have explained his own reticence ; 
but he knew well there was only one thing left 
for him to do,and that was to acquaint the 
Larones with his discovery, and that was pre- 
cisely what he did not wish to do, 

Letty was lost. to him for ever ; Alicia only had 
any just claim upon his love and his thoughts. 
Yet day after day found him at the poor lodginge, 
until Nancy began to think that he wae a lover 
of Letty’s to whom she had not been kind. 

A whole week she, lay uncenscious, and at 
times they believed her dead ; but, juet when hope 
was dying, the sweet eyes opened wide, and the 
faint voice spoke one word,— 

* Nancy !” 

The girl knelt beside her. She was spent with 
watching and labour, and her tears came freely, 

“Oh! Letty, Letty ! I thought we should lose 
you. Tb has been such a cruel, anxious time ; 
but I mind nothitg now that you know me, and 
have taken a step in the right direction! We 
shall soon have you well and strong again.” 

But the days crept by bringing neither strength 
nor animation with them. 

The doctor looked very grave. He had for- 
bidden excitement of any kind, but now he 
changed his tactics, 

“At any cost she must be roused!” he said, 
“You have my permission to tell her of Mr. 
Devizes’ appearance on the scene ; I do not even 
forbid him to see her,” 

Tt was the first time Nancy had heard Philip's 
name, and she paid so little heed to it now 
because of her anxiety, that it very easily elipped 
her memory; but, doubtless, Letty would form 
« shrewd guess as to her friend’s identity. 

So, sitting claeping the little frail hand in her 
own, she eaid,— 

“Are you strong enough to hear glad newe, 
dear? Doesn't it seem good that all your friends 
have not forgotten or ceased to love you? Ever 
since the night of the accident, the gentleman 
who assisted me to get you home has called daily 
to inquire for you. He says he is a friend out of 
the past, and that he has been seeking you ever 
since you left your home,” 

The hot blood rushed over the white, wan 
iace, 

“ His name, Nancy—oh, his name !” exclaimed 
che girl, breathlessly, 

_ “That is juet what I cannot remember ; but 
he is tall and dark—you willsee him soou-—that 
is his step on the stairs—why, child, how you 
tremble—I believe in your heart you know who 
18 your visitor,” and springing up she entered the 
adjoining room, leaving Letty a prey to doubts 
and fears, 

Was it Rupert? He was tall and dark. 
Could it be that he would love her after all ber 
folly and the misery she had made him endure ? 
Feebly she lifted herself upon her elbow, turning 
- eager eyes to the door; she heard Nancy 
ay,— 

“You may go ix, bat you will be careful 
not to excite her.” Then the handle was slowly 
turned, and in the widening aperture she saw 
Philip standing, 

4 cry of bitter distress broke from her. 

You! oh, for the love of Heaven | go sway ! 
your presence here ia an ineult to me!” 

She covered her face with her trembling hands, 
Philip went and stood beside her, and when he 
spoke his voice waa hoarse with emotion,— 

o Heaven knows, nothing is so far from my 
oughts as to insult you. Letty ; if I love you 





with all my heart, having lost you—-that is my 
grief—that I wronged you I know, but I did not 
think so then. Ob, by the love you bore me 
once, pity me— Letty !| Letty ! life can never be 
the same again to me; your love drained it 
of happiness—and now you bid me go-—how can 
you drive me awey when your need is co great ? If 
Ihad found you prosperous, I should have gone 
without a word—but ill, toiling hard for a scanty 
wage, all alone in the world, it was too hard for 
me, and there was some joy in the thought that 
I could help you, that you were near me,” 

“And so you disregarded what the world 
might say of me? Oh, you have been cruel, 
desperately crue) to me all through our poor little 
tragedy! You have sought only your own pleasure 
oh! I must speak now—you drove mefrom the 
shelter of my home, dowered me with the hate 
and scorn of those whoonce loved me—now tell 
me rey have you ever hinted st your discovery 
to—to Alicia, or any of my relatives }" 

“No,” he said, heavily, “I wanted my joy to 
be wholly my own for a little while.” 

Then,” answered the faint voice, tremulous 
with passion and pain, “I will see you no more ; 
leave me now and for ever.” 

He dropped ou his knees beeide her. ‘ Letty ! 
oh, my darling Letty, show me some kindness ; 
you loved me once--—” 

TI thought I did,” she said, drcamily, ‘* Now 
I know it was only the brief evanescent passion 
of girlhood. I might have had the substance, 
I wilfully ehose the shadow. I knew the truth 
in all its bitter nakedness that night we said 
good-bye. Forgive me, I saw you as you are, not 
as I had idealised you ; your selfishness and 
violence ; your callous disregard of my fair fame, 
your utter forgetfulness of Alicia's claims, rent 
the bandage from my eyes; and were you free, 
not for all the world would I listen to your 
wooing, or give my life into your keeping.” 

“You are bitterly hard ; I have repented my 
condust long ago, what can a man domore? but 
now that you disdain me so utterly that you will 
have neither my friendship nor my acquaintance, 
what am I to do?” 

“Go back to your work and your-duty, as I 
shall do, if Heaven restores me to health ; but I 
am 80 tired, oh! so tired, I should be glad to 
die—sometimes I hope and pray the end is not 
far off.” 


Philip was silent awhile, wrestling with him- | 


self. All his life he had sought only his own 
gratification, his own happiness ; in this hour he 
saw how dastardly had been his conduct, and was 
filled with remorse, which, however brief, was 
poignant while it lasted; and he had brought 
little Letty to a desperate pass—she was 80 
young to be so friendless, so pitifully young to 
steer her course through a cruel world; and 
then, why should she toil who had no need? 
why endure all the anxieties and cares ber 
profession entailed? The struggle ended in the 
victory of his better self; “I shall not trouble 
you again,” he said, in a curious, breathless 
fashion, ‘but you must make confezeion to me 
before we part. Who offered you the sub- 
stance? To whom has your heart turned? Is 
ib Rupert Larone }” 

And she could only sob back “yes ; but he 
does nob know—he never will.” 

Philip rose, his face was white and drawn, but 
through all its pain it was very resolute. 

“ Forgive me my share iu your misery ; when 
you are happy once again perhaps you will some- 
times think of me kindly, Heaven sees that I 
desire only your welfare ; in the future we shall 
not often meet, and so good-bye ;” and with 
that, stooping, he kissed her brow and went 
out. 

* * * “ 

Tt was two days later. Letty, exhausted by 
the excitement of Philip’s visit, lay back ‘‘half- 
dead” as Nancy expressed it, upon her pillows, 
locking as frail and white as the lilies on the 
little table beside her. She was thinking of the 
first happy daye at Ladisland, and wondering if 
when Nancy wrote her relatives that she was 
gone, they would be a little sorry—if Rupert 
would grieve over her untimely end—and then 
the door opened, and a voice, which sent the 
blood into her wan cheeks, eaid,— 





“ Letty, little eweetheart, I came as soon as 
could, Heaven bless Devizes for sending me to 
you. Oh! my dear, my dear, what have they 
done to you?” 

And then he had lifted her in bis arme so that 
her pretty head was pillowed upon his breast, 
and bending down he kissed the pale lips not 
once, but mavy times, until a little cf the lusty 
red crept into them ogain, A sob broke from 
her over-burthened bear t. 

‘Oh, Rupert! Rupert! I wanted to die, and 
now I would give so much for life—atrong 
vigcrous life. I never thought you could hold 
me dear after all that hos passed, 

“Letty, wy beloved, you must live for my 
take ; and did you think I could so easily blo 
you from my hearband memory! Did you form 
moment believe that I could accept false evidence 
againet you? Ob, heart of my heart, 1 am bold 
enovgh now to claim you for my own, havior 
Philip’s words to uphold me; teil me with sour 
own dear lips, ‘I love you.’” 

“T love you !—coh yes, with all my wul,” 


J * > * o 


Philip Devizes never atiained the position that 
once was prophesicd for him ; his uncle dying, 
bequeathed him his fortune, and Alicia, having 
no other ides but to shine in fashionable society, 
did not encourage any ambition in her husband ; 
so that the brilliant young barrister presently 
ceased to shine, then he dropped wholly ond of 
legal circles—a matter for much regret, because, 
having neither occupation or hobby, he who 
might have attained almost any j o:ition, sank to 
the level of a society cran—slow ly, but surely ho 
and Alicia drifted ever further apart—wretcheod 
husband, and indifferent wife, for her love, too, 
had died out, 

But at Ladisland lives a pretty, bright little 
woman, the favourite of the home circle, the 
darling of her husband’s hear}; and thanks to 
her efforts, Rupert is now a leader in the House 
of Commons, » busy and s happy man, never 
quite so happy as when with “ the little wife and 
two babies,” all of whom Marcia tries to spoil, 
Alicia profeeses to despise and ridicule them all, 
but in ber heart of hearts, she envies Letty her 
popularity, the love of husband and children 
although she would die rather than confers vo 
much. 

And in Letty’s proeperity generous-hearted 
Nancy Browne is not forgotten, 

[THE END. } 








Tue Bambino di Ara Coeli, of Roma, iz the 
oldest doll in the world, and, if tradition is true, 
almost as old as the Christian religion ; for is is 
claimed to have been carved oud of » tree from 
the Mount of Olives in the time of the Apostles, 
and to have been painted by St, Lake. 

One of the most) wonderful of the feather In 
habitants of South America is the oven bird, 
which mixes hair with mud and bwilds its nest In 
the form of a baker’s oven, Jn this structure 
there sre two compartments, one of which—- 
where the eggware laid—is high up, so that the 
birds may hatch their young in the dry. 

In addition to being » largely patroniced 
comestible in France, the enail is not the lesa 
patronised asa medicament. In thie state it is 
preferred as a soup, as 4 wine, or a8 & sirup, Jb 
replaces cod-liver oil. It ia also made imto lo- 
venges; and the juice of suails, when dried, is 
reduced to powder and sold as Aé/icine, All the 
snail preparations are employed against catarrh, 
bronchial affections, gastric troubies, and anemia. 
Many French doctors eutertain a high opinion of 
the sedative and nourishing properties of snails. 
Asa drink snail medicaments have the repute 
tion of diminishing the cough in pulmonie affec- 
tions. For this purpose a peculiar small-sized 
anail is chosen, and gathered in the vineyards of 
Languedoc and Provence. It is the same variety 
of snail which is converted into lozenges or pas- 
tilles, when a few aromatic plants also enter into 
the composition of the pate, which is not un- 
pleasing to the eye and very agreeable to the 
palate. 
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FACETLZ. 


Otp Frtenn : “ You were a poor b*y in college, 
weren't you!" Worker: “ Yes; I had to work 
my way through by teaching.” “ What did you 
teach!” “ Billiards, principally.” 

He: ‘Your husband tells me he enjoyed him- 
if in Paris more that anywhere-else on his wed- 
ding tour Did yout” She: “Oh, I was taken 
ii in London, and couldn't go further.” 

Mrs, Sxornerag: ‘Is it any trouble to you 
toahow goods?” Mr. Cashcail: ‘No, ma’am. 
Butits a good deal of trouble to sell them some- 
times,” 

Sau: “LIreally don’t think I shall take part 
again in theatricals ; [ always feel as though I 
were making 4 (oo! of myself.” He: *‘ Oh, every- 
body thinks that |” 

“You will be bovad over to keep the peace to- 
ward all her Majesty's subjects for six months,” 
said the magistrate. “ Well,” replied Bill Sykes, 
“evin 'elp the fust furricer f comes across |” 

Bia Sister: “ Dick, I think it is time little 
folks were in bei.” Little Dick (on Mr. Nice- 
feliow’s knee): “Oh, it’s all right. Mamma 
sail I should stey here until she came down 
stairs,’ 

Sue: “I bought a beautiful box of cigars to- 
day.” He: “But I've got a lot of cigars 
siready.” She: “Yes; but they were so cheap | 
The man told me that the box alone was worth 
the price I paid |” 

“T pont believe whippings do children any 
good,” aaid Mrs. Wiggins. “ Why, I whipped 
Jobuny at the photographer's three time because 
he wouldn’t look pleasant, and he still looked as 
cross and disagreeable as ever.” 

Gzoroz: ‘You do not call on Miss Rosebud 
now?” Jack: “No, I got disgusted. She has 
sitch a coarse Inugh.’’ “I never noticed that.” 
* You would if you'd been within hearing when I 
proposed to her.” 

He (trying to playa trump card): “As I 
passed your house, last evening, [ thought I heard 
an angel sing.’ She (stiffly): “1 was at the 

heatre last evening, Mrs. Muthooly and her 
twins were abour house, visiting the cook,” 

“Wert?” said the assistant ins chemist’sshop, 
to an Irishman who points toa pile of soap, “I 
want a lump of that,” answered the Irishman. 

‘Thank you, ill you bave ij scented or uy 
scented?” “I'll tale ib wid me.” 

“(0 away; you're too heavy t 
knee,” said a cross young man to his eweetleart’s 
little brother. ‘ Me too heavy,” exclaimed the 
child ; ‘‘ why, I aia’t so heavy as Alice, and you 
ho!i ber on your knee easy enough.’ Alice also 
told bim to go away 

AYResvtt or tHE Harp Times: “ The first 
tame you brought this watch in here to be re- 
paired,” said tho jeweller, “it wasia a gold case, 
the second time ina silver case, and now ina 
brass case.” “ Yes,” replied bis customer, 
* circumstances alter cases.’ 

‘*Yus,” said the fond mother, “I have a little 
son who is only ten, and yot he writes beautiful 
poetry.” “ Well,” asid the old editor, “ there's 
some hope of tiem when you can catch ‘em at 
it young. You can whip it out of ‘em easier 
then.” 


hold on my 


Jinks is the essence of politencas and cannot 
bear to be thought rude ‘The other day he 
bumped accidentally against a very tall, bony 
lady, anc, like a gentleman, apologised at once. 
‘fT am extremely sorry, madam ? I assure you I 
thought ir was a lamp-poet.” 

A Lady employed a very ignorant Irish eer- 
vant, who would not rise in the morning at a 
sitffciently. early hour, Au alarm clock was 
therefore bought snd presented to the servant 
with the words, ‘‘ You know, Bridget, that I 
require the fire lighted every moruing by seven 
o'clock, but I cannot get you to do it ; so I have 
bought you this alarm.” Bridget examined it, 
and said, “Thank you, mum ; it’s very pretty. 
But fancy a thing loike this being able to loight 

foire, Sure it's a wonderful invintion, mum,” 





| help in the kitchen now, 





Srenct#r: ‘When Spoonmore proposed: to | 
Flora Flurtleigh, he wrote a song telling her how 
he loved her, and sent it toher. She returned it, 
asking him to add a chorus to it.” Ferguson: 
“What did she want & chorus for?" Spencer : 
“So that others could join in.’ 

Scevk: A Dark Lan 
“ Give me s tanner, will yer?” 
(nervously) : 


Sturdy Ruffian: 

Old Gentleman 
“This sounds more like—er—a 
dewand than—er—a request?” Sturdy 
Ruffian: “Is that ao? Well, all you've got 
to do is to ace that the supply is equal to the | 
demand |” 

Foo.uarpDringss.—Clarence : '* Willie, deah boy, 
advise re, I'm fwightfully fuwied. I'm about 
to pwopose to Miss Stwongmind. D’ye think, 
now, there’s any danger that——-” Willie (in- 
terrupting): “ Dangah! You weckless.cweature! 
Why, there isn’t one chawnce in a million faw 
you to get away without being accepted.” 

Fars: ‘* Now, be very careful ; go gently over 
the pavement, for I don’t like. beiag jostled. 
Don’t forget to put me down exactly opposite the 
door, and mind that you keep a sharp look out at 
the crossings.” Cabman: “ Never fear, sir, 111 | 
do my little best. nd, please, which hospital 
am I to take you to iu case of au accident ?” 

Hossanp: ‘ My dear, you should go out and 
take a walk. You need exercise.” Wife: “Can't 
you see I’m nearly dead? Exercise, indeed |” 
“Ob | T didn’t know you felt so ill, Well, if you 
are unable to go out, you won’s want: that £19 
I brought home for you to go shopping with, and 
I might as well take it back.” “ N—o, dear; 
leave it. I think ’li be better soon.” 

A onsen, bashfal country lad strayed to a 
fence near by, and perched thera, After whittling 
a long while on the fence rail, casting occasional 
glances at the angler, he ecrewed his courage up 
and ventured to remark, “Say, mister, yer hain’t 
catching anything, aro yer?” “No,” “Thought 
not. There wasn't no water there until that 
here thunder-storm last night.” 


Me. Tiprop: “As you are a fluent linguist 
you would probably enjoy the French comedy by 
the French company at the theatre, Wil! you 
accept me as an escort?" Miss Westend; “ Er— 
Tam not feeling very well this afvernoon. You 
understand French, I suppose, Mr. Tiptop?” 
“Dear me, no. | don’t know a word of it.” 
“Oh! Thank you, Mr, Tiptop, I will accompany 
you, with pleasure, 

Mrs. Popmorg: “Cook ssys she must have 
The work is weariug 
her oul, she enya.’ Mr, Podmore: “ Good 
gracious! We have three daughters, and only 
yesterday I paid « big bill for their tuition ino 
cookery school.” Mra. Podmore: “ Yes, that’s 
what's the matter, They are all assisting at the 
cooking, and Bridget says ehe must have addi- 
tional help to clean up the mesa?’ 

Anxious Morasr: “What's the matter, 
Arthur)” Adult Son: “I am desperately in 
love with Clara Vere de Vere, and I.am afraid to 
risk my fate by proposing. I fear she does not 
eare for me,’ “1 suppose she often speaks 
enthusiastica!ly of her girl friends when talking 
to you.” ‘Someof them.” “ Are the ones she 
praises living in or near the city?” ‘“ No—o, 
come to think, Some of them live out West, and 
the rest are on a five years’ tour.” “Did she 
ever refer to any girk you meet, or can meet a3 
being ‘sweet,’ or * pretty, or ‘lovely,’ or any- 
thing of that sort?” “No,” “She loves you.” 

Scene T.—Argzyle Street, Glasgow. Mrs, Johu- 
ston meets her neighbour, Mrs. Tomson, some 
distance from home. Mrs. J,: * Losh me, woman, 
yer far frae hame the day!” Mra T.: “Ay! I 
was just yout at Lard’s, He keeps rale guid 
ham. Oor John, yo ken, likes a bit guid ham, 
and is ay yammerin’ aboot the ham: bein’ ower 
fat and ower caut!” irs. J.: “Oor Tam’s the 
same way. There's nae pleasin’ o’ him wi’ his 
ham, Faith, 1'l) hae to ‘gie Lard a trial!” 
Scene 1l.—Adam Lard’s, licensed grocer. Enter 
Mrs Johnson, Mrs. J.: “Gies a pund o” yer 
ham.” Lard: “What kind wad ye like?” 
Mrs, 7.; “Oh, just the kind that Mrs, Tomson 
gete!” Lard: ‘A’ richt ! Whaur's yer bottle ?”’ 











Curtain { 


'*So your deughter is studying for the stage ? 
observed Mrs, A. " Yes,” replied Mra. B., “and 


‘she is progressing very rapidly.” “How far has 


she gob?” “She has already had her photograph 
taken as Lady Macbeth.” 


* You seem ill,” hag ui, pars mary ti an 
not feeling well,” the you ra ae @ fact 
is I'm troubled with ae failure,” “ Oh, how 
terrible!” "Yes, I started four times to ask 


your father’s consent to our marriage, and every 
time my heart failed me,” 


Wut: “ You'll have to wait some time yet. 
Sister has only on her bonnet,” Feather- 
atone (who has invited her to go to the play, and 
is anxiously waiting): ‘' Why, whab else haz abe 
to det” Willie: “She's got to look in the 
glass.’ . 

Manast goes with her maid to purchase a still- 
life picture for her dining-room, ‘She selects a‘ 
the picture dealer’s a paia representing a 
bouquet of flowers with a_ple cub in two, and 
halfpenny rol]. She paid twenty-five pounds for 
the lot. ‘ Madam,” ng te the bonne, “ you 
have mada s bad bargain, let me tell you ; I saw 
a picture like that sold for twenty pounds.” 
And was it as good ag this one?” “ Of course 
it was ; there was a lot more pie!” 

Mes, Batcator (bursting with pride): “ How 
d’ye like my new eh Mrs, Crosseye?” Mrs, 
Crosaeye (bursting with envy): ‘ It’s—er—very 
nice indeed, Mrs, Bricktop, fer—fer Brussels. 
By the way, I poe f forgot what I came for. I 
wish you would lend me your lawn-mower a few 
moments,” ‘Lawn-mower? Why, ’ certainly. 
But what on can you want of a lawn- 
rower this time of the year?” “I desire to thin 
down our velvet carpet in the nursery 4 little, 
the children are always losing their marbles in 
it. 

A crercyMan tells a capital joke at his own 
expense, Some years ago, he says, he was paas- 
ing by a public’ school just as two urchins became 
involved in one of those violent clashes of vitu- 
peration snd profanity which frequently relieve 
the tedium of schoolboy existence, The reverend 
gentleman was very much moved. “ My boy,” 
be asdly remarked, laying his hand on the 
shoulder of the most noisy of the belligerent 
pair, “I believe that Satan himself has gotten 
hold of you.” “That's jest what I’m a thinking, 
too,” said the youngster, significantly, as he 
wrested himself sway. 

Iv was after the match, and the local players 
were busy explaining to their friends how it was 
they had been beaten, “ You see,” said a player 
to his sweetheart, “our fellowa are much too 
light to play on a heavy-going ground like this. 
That was the reason we lost.” I don't quite un- 
derstand,” sweetly murmured the lady. “ Wouid 
you please explain it again?” “Oh, yes; most 
of our players are very light, much too light to 
play on muddy ground like this.” “Now I un- 
derstand,” said the girl, as though a greab load 
had been taken from her mind “But surely 
you could have god some dark players?” ‘Then 
the footbeller thougtt it was about time to close 
the couversation, and has made a solema vow 
never to explain football to a woman again, 

A certary small Tom was gcing out tolun- 
cheon by invitation. His mother was anxious he 
should behave well, but wisely recalling that sim- 


plicity is the eseence of all true politeness she 


only cautioned him to act asif he were at home : 
to teke what he wanted with “ Yes, please,” or 
decline with “No, thank you.” She also told 
him to be as honest as if at his own table, trust- 
ing that with his confidence established the con- 
tinual sowing of home precept and example 
would bear fruit. At night Tom reported re- 
suits, “I guess I did all right, mother,” he 
said, “although they got the laugh on. me once.” 
“What was that?” asked his mother, ‘' Well, 
we had baked apples, and when it came my turn 
to be served Mrs, CO-——~ asked me which apple 
I wanted.” “You told her, of course,” iuter 
polated his mother, at the boy hesitated, “You 
know I’ve often told you it is pulite to give a 
choice when one is asked. Yes, mother, { told 
her, aud that was the laugh. «1 said that the one 
I wanted was already gone,” 
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SOCIETY. . 


fue Queen ie to hold two Drawing Rooms, 
under the ueual tions, at the end of nest 
month and the ing of March, Also, two 
Drawing Rooms will be held atter Easter, 


Tues ie virtually. 20, doubt ‘at al] that the 
Queen wili meed both the German Emperor ond 
the Exapress Frederick at her graoddaughter's 
wedding at Coburgin April. The Queen ‘is to 
leave \Vindsor on Mareh 9th, on board 
the Victoria and Albert, and sailing for Cherbou 
os the morning, of the 10th. It is anticipate 
that Her oT ve will not return to England until 
quite the end of April-—just in time, in fact, to 
hold personally one at least of the May Drawing- 
OOM. 

Tus Emperor. and Empress of Russia have 
removed from Tzarskoe’ Zelo. to ‘the Winter 
Paisee at St, Petersburg for a residence of three 
monthe, ; Pe 

Tue present arrangement about our en 
royal wedding-—that of Princess Maud of Wales 
to Prince Charles of Denmark—ia thab it is to 
take place iu June next, 

Tur marriage of Princess Alexandra of Saxe: 
Cobarg and Gotha with the Hereditary Prince 
of Hobenlohe-Langenburg will take place ab 
Coburg on or about the 28rd of April. 


Tse Duchees of York will; if possible, perform 


the opening ceremony of the Princess May's | 


Children’s Ward of the Royal Hospital, Rich- 
mond, which, it is expected, will be completed 
by Easter, 


Hes Royal Highness and her daughters have 
been invited to Denmark for Easter, in order to 
be present at the wedding of Princess Louise of 
Denmark with Prince Frederick of Schaumburg- 
Lippe. 

Gronce is to be one of the names of the 
new baby Prince of the House of York, ‘The 
Queen wishes the christening to take place on 
Her Majesty’s wedding-day, Monday, February 
10th, The Duke and Duchess of Coburg are to 
be present at the ceremony, 


Tux Empress Frederic is to stay with the 
Queen for 8 month.at Osborne ard ab Windsor 
Castle, atter which she will go to Naples, to 
join Prince and Princess Henry of Prussia, and 
thence to Athens, on a visit to the Duke and 
Duchess of Sparta. The Emprees Frederic will 
return to Germany about the middle of April, 
and after attending. the wedding of Privcess 
Jexandra of Coburg and the Hereditary Prince 
f Hohevlohe-Largenburg at Coburg, she is to 
cake up her residence at Friedrichshof, her place 
on the Taunus Hille, near Cronberg, 


Tae Prince of Wales intende to spend the 
cnth of March on the Riviera, and he frill meke 
the Britannia his head-quarters. The Prince is 
to return to England to spend the Naster boli. 
days at Sandringham, after which he will pro- 
bably go to Germany to meet the Queen at 
voburg, for the wedding of Princess Alexandra 
aud the Hereditary Prince of Hohenlohe- 
Langeaburg. His Royal Highness would come 
back in time for the Newmarket First Spring 
Meeting, when Persimmon is intended to make 
uis first appearance as a three-year old in the 
wo Thousand, 


Tue Prince and Princess of Wales with their 
daughters are now enthusiastic cycli:- te, although 
they still confine their expeditions to the private 
rides av Sandringham, The Duke of York is 
now baving an 1896 Rudge-Whitworth machine 
ouilb for bim, and doubtless the Duchess will 


also take to the sport, The Princess of Wales’a ‘ 


juieb refined taste fs apparent in her choice of a 
iaachine, since her Royal Highness prefers the 
plain black and nickel silver to fancy cvlourings, 
which are always more conspicuous. Princess 
Maud is quite an expert, and cen do figure 
elgg which is graceful and fascinating to 
watch, 





STATISTICS, 

Tar Pacific Ovean is 11,000 miles long and 
over 8,000 miles wide. 

Gaturrers of tea leaves in China receive 
threepence a day. 

Tse cinnamon gardens of Ceylon are said to 
have an area of 12,000 acres. 

Tre fires balloon was made by a Jesuin 
about 1620, The ‘idea wae revived in France vy 
M. Montgolfier, in 1783, and introduced in 
England the following year. 





GEMS, 


Ir is cut of the stortn alone that true peace 
comes, 


Tam value of the future depends entirely 

upom the value attached to to-day ; there is no 

in the years to come; nothing can bloom 

in feirer fields save that which is sown 
to-day, 

Fruz will is nop the liberty to do whatever 
ofte likes, but the power of doing whatever one 
sees ought to be done, even in the very face 
of otherwise overwhelming impulse. There lies 
freedom indeed, 

Osstivacy is an affection immovable, fixed 
to will, abandoning reason, which is engen- 
dered of pride; that is to say, when a man 
esteemeth so much himself above any other 
that he repateth his own wit only to be in per- 
fection, and condemneth all all other counsel, 


THOsR who have enough individuality to 
think for themselves earnestly and deeply find 
in that very exercise « happiness that is all 
their own, They may ehere ib with others 
and it may be heightened by sympathy, but it 
cannot be taken away. It opens a refuge from 
many troubles, end helps one to bear many 
burdens. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURSS. 


Sweet-Prerrer Satap.—Take enough sweet 
green Spanish peppers, boil‘® minute or so as 
to wipe off the skin, slice fine, season with salt, 
pepper, oil and vinegar, and cerve as cold as 
possible, 

Cream Crunters.—Oune and one-half cups of 
sugar, two cups of cream, two eggs and two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder, Mix in enough 
flour to ro!l out soft, cut in desired shapes and 
fry in very hot lard. 


Cavrivrower Satap.—Pare the green leaves, | 


trim nicely, wash well aud cook cauliflower in 
salted water, Let cool and drain on a cloth ; di- 
vide, range in a salad bow] with some chopped 
parsley and serve with Mayounaiase. 


Arrts Costanp Pin—Two raw apples, one 
saltspoonful cippamon, two eggs, one cup of 
sweet milk, Choose-ripe, mild apples; scrape to 
a pulp with a silver knife. Mix with the sugar 
and spice, add the beaten egg and milk. Bake 
in one crush 

Oneam or CeLery.—Cook four or five heads 
of celery in a quart or 80° of water; milk or light 
stock, with an onion ; when tender rub it all 
through atieve, diluting it with the liquor in 
which it was soaked, season to taste ; leb it boil 
up agai, then stir in off the fire a liaison of egg 
yolks beaten up in new milk or cream, and serve. 

Lee or Merrow Srovvep —Have a leg of 
mutton boned, and fill the cavity with a force- 
meat made of four ounces of finely minced suet, 
two of ham and six of bread crumbs, Season 
with thyme, marjoram, basil, chopped parsley, 
onion, salt, pepper, and nutmeg. Bind with two 
yell-beaten eggs. Sew up the opening, and bake, 
basting frequently, 








MISCELLANEOUS, 


Panis is to have an underground electric rail- 
road, 

PuntsHMEnt by the knout is to be done away 
with in Russia, 

Tae native dogs of Australia, | 
the Persian desert never bark, 


' Egypt, and of 


A watrrEenny is exactly an inch in diameter, 
and, therefore, gives a very convenient measure, 
Laid on an ordnance map on the inch scale the 
halipenny just covers five acres. ‘ 


Tne floods of the Nile are so regular in their 
coming that for huodreds of years they have not 
varied ten days in the date of their arrival ata 
given point, 


Taz Chinese pen from time immemorial has 
been a brush made of acme soft hair, and usd 
to paint the curiously coumed ictters of the 
Chinese alphabet, 


THE parchments and papyrus used by the 
ancients seem to have had a special preparation, 
by virtue of which they absorbed the ivk and 
thus caused tho writing to be almost indelible, 


In Tartary onions, lecks, and garlic are re- 
garded: as perfumes, A Tartar lady will make 
herself agreeable by rubbing a piece of freshly- 
eut onion on her hands and over her counte- 
nance, 

Tae largest flower in the world growa in 
Sumatra. Itis called the Rafilesia Arvoldii, and 
some of the epecimens are each Sin, in 
diameter. The central cup will bold siz quarts of 
water, \ 

By chance it has been discovered tliat even the 
most delicate tracery of the petale of flowers can 
be reproduced in meta’. During the trial of a 
new fuse the other day o small leaf fell between 
a dynamite cartridge and an fron block on which 
the cartridge was fired. As a result a perfect 
imprint of the leaf wae left oa the iron. 


Ons of the most extraordinary specimens of 
the fish family is the “nam hai gnan,” or great 
general of the South Sea, an anima) of the whale 
species, which has its home in the Indian Ocean, 
A full-grown nam is upwards of 85 feet in 
length, pure black in colour, and has eyes ae 
jarge as @ sancer. Besides the above charac- 
teristic features, which may bo ssid to be whale- 
like, with the exception of the eyes, the nam has 
two immense tuske, which resemble those of the 
elephant, both in size and colcur, and two queer 
Wwinglike membranes extending slong its sides 
from the side fine almost to the tail, ‘The ald 
nama have a curious habit of marshalling their 
kind to do battle with the whaies and the sharks, 
and old mariners say that they manmuvre with 
so much intelligence and sagarity that they are 
knowa to all the islanders by names which 
signify winged generals, winged warriors, or 
wingad chiefs of the sea, The National Museum 
at Berlin has a fine mounted specimen of this 
queer warlike fish. 


Tae salmon-fishers of the Frazer River, in 
Britieh Columbia, esys the Zines, have made 
some immense hauls of salmon Jately. Iv one 
day the fishermen caught as many as 1,000,000 
salmon, One boat succeeded in catching 1,300 ; 
maiiy other boats caught nearly as many, and the 
others varied as to their catch, but 400 fish to 
the boat was the lowest. No sooner were the nets 
thrown in the river than they would be filed with 
calmon, Some of the fishermen. wade contracts 
with the cannary owners at a shilling and fifteen 
yonce per fish, so that if some of the fishermen 
who made big hauls got thie figure it makes fish- 
ingapretty profitable business, One cannnery 
bought 35,000 ealmon in one day. Owing to the 
immense quantity of fish—and most of the can- 
weries have as many as they can pack—-the price 
of kalmon has fallen, and they ars now only 
fetching twopence-half penny rer fish, Whites, 
Japanese, Indians, and Chinese are engoged a 
the business. The year promiss to ke a very 
lucrative one for the canneries. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

#. B.—W@rite to the secretary. 

Poercep.—It appears to be a mistake, 

V. W.—It rosts eutirely with the employer. 

Eveiyy.—Any bookseller would supply you. 

Inquisen.--New Year's Day in 1565 was on a Morday. 

. W. G.—A receipt with a pénny stamp would 
auffice. 
Ome wre Wants ro Kyow.—Yes, it is a condition of 
‘the contract. 

fT. §.—It means that the question cannot be decided 
until the death occurs. 

Bopotr.--{t app 
4ionm would be the same. 

B. 8.-—t appears to"be an old Irish coin; offer it to 
some dealer or o ilector. 

Juim —We believe the Remington machine is one of 
the beet in the market. 

tx Taove.z.—Your wife and children must apply to 
the parochial authorities 

umons.—-Use camphorated chalk in brashing your 
teeth ; get it at any chemiet’s. 

Oun Reaper.—There are metallic paints obtainable 
‘that cum be applied with fair succese. 

Broxns.—Keep your head clean by washing once a 
‘week. with « little borax im tho water. 

©. 8.—At twenty-one years; if they leave before the 
fatber is not responsible for maintenance, 


Dwraresep.—Some persons have succeeded in pre 
venting the hair from talling out by the use of vaseline. 
Try it. 


a. . ULAR, Reapes.—Bathing with warm water cou- 
ning a few drope of carbolic acid will have a most 
pF affect 


Eporr.—Pilatn paste ms 


to be aderivative; the pronuncla- 


y be improved almost to the 


flakey level of p if aane t if it is rolled, folded and put 
im the nr trigerator over night. 
A Lonpow Reapsr.—We cannot give yor the informa- 


tion asked for. No doubt there are such people, but we 
have xo faith in their predictions. 

Qoenter.-- Buying a pig in a poke” ts a very terse 
wad expressive méthod of describing the transaction of 
paying beforehand for that which you have not seen. 

F. T.--[f the man has had, say, seven years for one 
thing end the eame for another thing to run con- 
ourremtiy, \t sacans that he will be {‘mprisoned for seven 
yoars ovly 

Vexrs.—ficrmpe with a knife as much of the wax as 
you can withoutdojury to the fabric. Drop benzine on 
the spot, then with a sponge rubit gently. Nepeat the 
operation until/the spot disappears 

Yorxmr.—Yo ask us to tell you how to use the 





| 
| 


OxaRs.—.A very appetizing way to serve oysters is on 
biscuita, Common milk biscuits are split, buttered and 
slightly crisped, Then on each biscuit put as 
many oysters as will cover the surface; sprinkle with 


salt and pepper, and put in the oven until they grow 
plump. 
Six Years’ Rzaper.—We should not advise taking 


off the old paint. Wash it well with o strong solution 
of washing soda in hot water. If very dirty repeat the 
washing, then wash it with clean hot water, and when 
quite dry rub it well all over with a piece of smooth 
pamice sone and glass paper, this will remove the 
glazed surface, and make it ready for painting. The 
paint you can buy cheaper ready made. 
8S. K.—The words “starboard” and “larboard,” as 
used in the nautical vecabulary, are from the Italan 
words gtsta borda, meaning “this side,” and quella 
borda, q that side.” Abbreviated, these two phrases 
ar es sta borda and la berda, and by corruption 
of lenges iages were soon rendered ‘starboard and 
‘‘larbosrd” by the English sailors. Years ago an order 
ofthe Admiralty discontinued the use of “ larboard,” 
and substituted ‘* port.” 


THAT BLESSED BABY. 
Tnx creature was a baby, 


And I imagine maybe 
That the ‘ toddler was bald-headed just because it was 80 
wise 
tk bad a glance judicial, 
Seemed to scorn things superficial, 
And reincarnate Socrates looked gravely from {ts eyes. 


It had to suifer kisses 
From demonstrative young misse=, 
It was cuddled up und crumpled in the most regardless 


yar I think the little wizard 
En its very inmost gi 
Was inclined to look with scorn upon such gushing 
things as they. 


It would sometimes deign to frolic, 
Be at seasons melon-c 
Would ontwine tteelf in bow-knots withetff warning or 
command, 
And when it crowed and cackled-- 
With its high C voice unshackled— 
Was a living exposition to the noisest brass band. 


Its provender was various, 
ts appetite y= us, 

Its wines a king food away a mystery obscure, 

d the wonder was its —, 

‘Gondion- pleated and elasti 

Way of getting around eatubles with flanking move- 

ments sure. a 

It was sometimes like a dummy, 
Sometimes like a living mummy, 

Then, like a wheel gyrating on a pivot or a point; 
And its quick back. actlon Plunging, 
Swiftly rotating or | 


4ostruments in your manicure case, but we really think | Seemed to prove each bone it fea. da universal toggle- 


this unnecessary as the articles explain theraselves. if 
you are tn ye “doubt consult the person from whom 
you obtained | 


EK. T.—-We ahowld try making wp oither chalk or 
fuller’s earth intoa thin paste with water. Spread that 
on the stained place. Let it dry thoroughly, then brash 
out with » perfectly clean brush, and repeat if necessary 
Ef the sta bas penetrated to the floor, that must be 
thoroughly cleaned before the carpet is laid over it 
aguin. 

G@. B.—While one rasy make fair progress in studying 
arithmetic without instruction this course is not to be 


wivised. Jt is slow and discou ng, and wastes 
waluable time. By all meaus have an instructor, if only 
oovcastonaiiy. As to the length of time required to 


master this branch, all depends upon the student's 
capacit;’. 

Wiracn.—Cut open n & dozen oranges and squeeze them. 
Aad to the » futeo thet of two Lemons, and some pieces of 
the peel. Dirsolve one and a half ounces of gelatine, 
wd mix i¢ with the juice. Make some syrup with 
eter om joagandahalf pounds of white sugar. Mix 

Utegether. Boll it. Strain it through a flannel bag 
a i pour ‘nto moulds. 


Dearonpent.--To err in life at one time or another is 
the common fate of all; and he or she who expects to 
attain perfection in everything attempted will very often 
be, if not invariably, disappointed. 80 do not get 
discouraged when your first efforte partially tail, 
whether in regard to one thing or another; but keep 
up your spirite and resolve to make every endeavour an 
dmproveement upou the preceding ove. 

A. @.—Precepts replete with truth are good, but 
examples are better, for they impreas upon the mind 
what las been done and may be done again by persons 
of will and determination, and who being actuated by 
wood raotivese and a commendable ambition have been 
snabled to achieve the success which was their thoughts 
©y days and dreams by night. Look about you for 
some particular example and follow it faithfully. 


Nuase.—Raisio broth is eometimes very palatable to 
invalids who like raising but cannot eat them uncooked; 
b- J oo pound of ralsins slowly {n plenty of water for 

folly an hour. Make a thicke of corn starch, 
~ oisten with cold water and a plece of butter. 
(. cate im a quester of a nutmeg, and season with one 
& Dieapeents Lof brandy or two tables of wine, 
Sweeten ta the taste, and serve with a toasted cracker. 


| 
| 








point. 


But withal this little sinner 
Was a mighty sure heart winner ; 


| It was cud lesome #d snuggles. mo—a package of much 


oy; 
And it really didn’t matter— 
Nor could proof its value shatter — 
Whether mamma's popsy wopsy was a little girl or boy. 


You could not, thou; 





Name the treasure 1 - woul boy tt, 
For the eae is the hold and the 
aud within ay Little cradle, 
eg ey , luck, and ladle, 
Is the — on hy 1 the ‘universe in dreamland softly 
curled. ae 


Erae..—There are some simple recipes that are also 
very good. One is as follows: To one pint of claret add 
four tablespuonfals cf sugar, a sliced orange, a sliced 
lemon and several pieces of pineapple. io season 





Meta —Singe the fowl, wipe it outside with a cloth 
 $ saver it ey O ; wipe aud wash the inside, tmaling 
it quite clean an , making the following stutfin, 
One breakfast ouptal es ated bread, quarter pound pon 
sausage meat, tablespoontul finely chopped pele, 
three-quarter esapooatal of salt, a little pe te a 
amall og: ——— up; mix all these thoroughly, putting 
the egg then stuff well inte the the body a of the 
fowl ; Aad ow ck the akin of the neck and the firat joint 
of the wings to close the opening and keep in tho 
rp oy the fowl into a pan or deep pu dish, 
bor ooh bit of butter into the pan and a ea of 

water, cover the fowl with a sheet of pape 
thickly buttered an c= it into the ovén to roast for 
about an hour and a 


Seek enn ent ates ie ae email eed 


and add one quart of milk. Put in a double boiler wi 
an onfon in waich four cloves have been stuck, eld: ao 
blade of mace, and cook until the 
tender. Remove the onion and ages, and thicken with 
a little flour that has been mdistened with some of the 
pete that the turkey was boiled In, Season with salt 
and pepper, and boil for five minutes, or untll the san 
is es thick as custard. To make oyster sauce, put ono 
pint of small oysters, with their a into @ saucepan, 
and beat them to boiling point. Skim out the oysters, 
and add to the liquour one and one-half cu of milk, 
ad& one-third of a of 
butter creamed with three tables flour. 
Season with salt and pepper, and lef the sauce boil up 
once. Then add the oysters. 
Rex.-—OClotilda was the daughter of Chil th! aka 
Burgundy, and the wife of Clovis, cee s <= 
Bhe achieved the conversion of Clovis to 
After her husband's death, a war of her we a eat 
resulted in the union of Burgundy to bose gre Empire, 
and che retired to Tours, Soleil env 
and ctised all the austerities Ay .  cavens iife until 
She was buried in ths Parisian church of St. 
Se aie had built, — canonized a 
lew years rward Pelagtus remains, pre- 
served until the Revolution, were burned at that period 
for fear of their a eg and their ashes are now in 
the Church of St. A marble statue adorns the 
Luxem! , and o all church waa erected in her 
honour in Saris, mA far from the by where her 
emains rested. 
IB pact. or tHe “‘Lornpon Reapsee."—Leaves can 
be quickly skeletonised by boiling them in a composi- 
tion of lime and sods, but the — is not recommended; 
select your leaves t them to steep in 
open earthenware dishes ied a th rain water ; piace 
them where they will get all the sun heat o’ btatnable ; 
let them remain for ten days or more, stirring gently 
once or twice with a smoota stick, but on mo account 
interfering with the water in which the soaking pro- 
ceeds ; when it is ascertained by examining one or two 
leaves on the palm of the hand that the maceration Is 
com ete, take them a ene by one on a plate, and 
dab” them was a soft tooth agen till only the 
fibres are left, then wash iv clean water, afterward: 


Eien tin 1 eunwen a tbe 
led with w eon! a ul 

of lime to the quart ; cover the bottle while ae bleach 
ing isin process, and keep it in a warm p ; when 
the skeleton has become white rinse it in seer "water, 
then dry on blotting papsr. 


B.—According to the Buddhist form of religton « 

. lives twelves times on earth, bis sou] rotu 
after cach demise to some animal, with one 
of the lower varieties, Iike a reptile, a crocodile, or a 
wolf, and then cach time he dies afterwards returning 
to some ee tye. In this way there ts 

+ ous progression of the soul until it reaches the 
anim al seqresmting the highest i Nn which ix 
the white elephant. They claim ay homgemelln - 
their religion came beck to earth twelve times, 
the only one who eventuall: — ay gettin 
heaven. The last six times on earth Ae 
was incarcerated in one of thene. clophente and his 
spirit, shining through the flesh of the made it 
white, a colour which the »aimal has retained up to the 
oresent time. The monarchs of the different Buddhis' 
countries claim to be heaven born, and believe their 
spirits will never go in any animal except one of these 
white elephants. Hence they must have one on hand 
all the time, arid thus a white t may be said to 
be a purgatory for the spirits of royal family. 








strawberries are an addition. Have ready a tumbler of 
shaved ice, and when ready to eerve pour all together, 
remove all of the pieces fruit save one or two f 
ments of each and give one little dust of nutmeg, s 

for a moment, and it is ready. 


W. B.—If not too dry and hard, spirits of turpentine 
rubbed in should be sufiicient, but if old and hardened 
cover with butter or olive oil, and when softened first 
apply spirits of t ntine and get what you can off. 
It sttll stubborn use benzine diluted with a little water, 
and begin by sponging with the solution a circle well 
outside the stain, lightly at first, and then more in the 
centre, where the stain is. Proceeding carefully in this 
way prevents the detergent leaving a mark, 


Ametia.—Put one pound of flour, half pound butter, 
quarter pound soft sugar, separately on © bakeboard. 
Mix su, and batter together with the hands, and 
gradu mix in the flour, kneading well and kee; =! 
the lump firm im both hands. When all is work 

into a nice stiff paste, cut it into two or three vn 
and make each ece round or oval as desired, and about 
half an inch thick; pinch the edges, dust some sugar 
D, Prick tam over b> fork, and put some 
iw oven 
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